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“ Brimstone” Sermons. 


RS 
BY AN ABSENTEE SCHOOLMA’AM. 


This is a pleasant Sunday morning in the 
country. Not much stiller than week days, to 
be sure. But, knowing it is Sunday, all things 
wear a stiller appearance. A man would look 
rather ugly getting in hay this morning, or a 
woman at her wash-tub. Religion or habit? 
We take breakfast more leisurely this morning 
than usual; the men are in no hurry; the wo- 
men wash the dishes leisurely; the men lounge 
about leisurely on the verandah or grass, read- 
ing newspapers, talking at intervals about the 
chances for Greeley and Grant, and the pros- 
pect of the hay crop. A little white church 
with whitewashed walls, white-painted seats, 
white pulpit, white gallery for the singers, is 
within half-a-mile of us. 

A little, old, white-haired man, in a white 
linen coat and white straw hat, driving a little, 
old, white horse, soon passes our house on his 
way tothe church. This is the minister. He 
is a harmless-looking old man; would not prob- 
ably injure one of God’s creatures for his life ; 
but how furious he will get to-day, how red in 
the face, as he deals out the accustomed warn- 
ing, ‘‘Woe to the wicked!” to the few tired, hon- 
est farmers and their wives, and the boys and 
girls, who go to hear him. 

Only the most timid and fearful of that dread- 
ful brimstone, and a few of the curious, will be 
there; the rest will take their comfort at home 
and run the risk of the future. 

But it would be delightful, refreshing, and a 
happy change, in this quiet country life, to go 
into that little church to-day and listen to the 
progressive thought, the grand ideas, because 
simple and sensible, the eloquence, because nat- 
ural, of a Beecher, Weiss, Bartol or Clarke. We 
would be willing to pay a good admission-fee, 
though we often let the opportunity pass when 
the privilege is free to us in the city. The fact 
jis, one gets too much of humanity in the city and 
too little in the country ; is drugged with thought 
in one place and starved for it in the other. 

We canimagine how an intelligent mind, com- 
prehending these people, would teach them this 
beautiful Sunday. ‘They are not wicked, and 
need none of those burning texts, which were 
put in the Bible only for ‘Tammany-ring lead- 
ers and office-secking politicians. They are 
simple, honest, undeveloped country people; in 
many things wiser than city folks, and in some 
not so wise. They abuse each other and them- 
selves through ignorance, and occasionally to 
feel a thrill of excitement. 

We have just been watching a domestic quar- 
rel among our neighbors. A husband and wife 
parted @ la Woodhull; the neighbors did it. 
They found the topic such a thrilling one for 
conversation that when the tongues once got 
running they went like wildfire. They would 
say it was wicked to talk, and immediately tell 
the whole story over again and again, each 
time adding a new brush-heap that sent the 
flames leaping. No number of brimstone ser- 
mons had the least effect to curb these tongues ; 
but a balloon-ascension, fire-works, or a grand 
country picnic, or fishing party, would at once 
have set them running in a new channel and 
thus quicted the neighborhood. 

One of our neighbors is cruel, hard-hearted ; 
he beats his wife and children; swears all the 
time, and goes to meeting every Sunday, where 
he hears, over-and-over, that all such souls as his 
are sure to receive eternal torment. What does 
he care for that? He is tormented every day 
with a passion so much worse than he can im- 
agine any future misery to be that all the min- 
ister says of this sort is mere play to him. He 
needs a mental and physical water-cure, perhaps 
an insane asylum. A wise minister would ana- 
lyze this crazy individual, find out what he does 
want, and tell him of it. 

Another neighbor is poor; his wife and chil- 
dren (ten of the latter) are hungry all the time. 
The man is kind, honest (so-called), lazy, slack 
talking, pious and dirty; his wife and children 
are ditto. ‘They borrow of everybody within a 
radius of ten miles on promise of a job that 
he can have. When the job is begun itis an 
endless age before it is finished, and when fin- 

ished every cent has been taken up and eaten 
up, ant a good deal more thrown in to keep 
him alive to complete it. 

Oveasionally a child dies, when the whole 
neighborhood turns out with mops, bread-bowls, 
shoes, shirts, dresses and bonnets to get the 
family ready for the funeral. As he is a meet- 
ing man, especially devoted to prayer-meetings, 
the church feels in duty bound to express a 
Christian feeling; he takes advantage of the 
feeling and requires the most expensive outfit 
for the occasion. If he was not a mecting-man 
one would be apt to remark that he appears 
fond of making a display at these times. But 
no one says it, for he weeps a great deal, prays 
louder and longer than ever, and goes on starv- 
ing, borrowing and never paying, as before. 
Whatis the matter withthis man? What does he 
need? He has heard brimstone-sermons for 
sixty years, and grown lazier, slacker, lanker and 
hungrier every year. In all this time he has 
probably never heard a suggestion of economy, 
or received an idea of business, or a hint about 
order and neatness, or a reproof for laziness 
and slackness from the lips of the minister who 
pretends to be his teacher. It would seem that 
a man who makes a business of sermon-writing 
might prepare one sermon out of fifty-two in a 
vear that would have some application to the 
wants of such an individual. 

The Bible contains remedies tor all human 
frailties, but they have been so covered up with 
sects and theologies that the eyes of 
We have 


creeds, 
men have net been able to see them. 
a few intelligent, honest men and women who are 
begging to dig away this ehurch rubbish, and 
are revealing now-and-then a ray of common- 
sense and Bible truth that bears the likeness 
of a reasonable, just God. Such men are 
known as unbelievers, infidels, reformers, her- 
Such as they are, we thank 


nary temperatures, accident, fright? What with 
war and its manifold casualties; the din of 
arms, the marching of soldiers, the perpetual 
dread of impressment? What with the effects 
of disagreeable employments, unkind compan- 
ions, and an atmosphere devoid of all sympa- 
thy? How come the marked differences in the 
same family? Why are they not all poets, 
painters, sculptors, musicians? How is the in- 
ventor singled out? What gives such promi- 
nence to form in his associate ? What makes one 
pray and another scoff from earliest years? 
One dance and a second sing? This brother 
plead cases, and that one execute judgment on 
spiders and flies? One sister given over to 
frivolity, and her mate a natural devotee ? 

It is easy to suggest and give comparative 
answers, but why we are what we are requires 
insight which few, if any, possess. We had 
nothing to do with the past. We can only strive 
after the highest in ourselves and what is now 
about us. It is well to calculate our future ca- 
reer, and so take our bearings ; but how few ma- 
ture their original plans! Latent faculties de- 
velop and rise to the surface. Outward events 
trip us by the way, and force us into other chan- 
nels. We occupy posts we had never dreamed 
of, and seem organs of Providence. In one 
sense, free-will is true acquiescence in neces- 
sity, meeting the demands of the hour with he- 
roisin and loyalty. 

What visions we have of our social re- 
lations! We think to marry angels and 
mentors. They turn out shrews and dolts. 
If genuine, one or the other is too often 
beckoned away. We aspire to charming daugh- 
ters. They more than surpass our ideal, but 
an accident translates or disfigures them for 
their mortal term. We pine for sons who shall 
bear our name and be a staff to old age. They 
fall from their ranks and go up higher. ‘They 
lose an eye or limb, they seli their manhood, 
and, if called hence, we say, Amen. Nothing is 
as we had anticipated. The very best falls 
short of our conception. It may be well enough, 
but it lacks fervor, pathos, consecration, enthu- 
siasm—it is of the earth, and we had grouped 
our copy from the heavenly. In the log-cabin, 
we fancied a more convenient abode. That 
gained, we miss the health and peace of the 
primitive domicile. We sigh for palaces, but 
they are mountains of show and unrequited 
abor. We sit upon golden chairs, and yet turn 
in memory, almost with envy, to the old settle 
in the corner. The latter would not satisfy 
now, and something is wanting in the former. 
We cannot command, we must submit, and then 
determine to extract our position. That is pos- 
sible. We can conceal a strainer wherever we 
go, and we shall always find amid the residuum 
pure grains of ore. Unpractised orbs may not 
discover them, but we shall; and value such for 
their scarcity. 

We have proclivities, and, if they can be 
wrought out for personal and general ends, it is 
good. But if we are switched off, set to other 
tasks, and the mandate is a ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord!” why, then it is wisdom to drop into line, 
and not ‘‘kick against the pricks.” There will 
be compensation in the transfer, however hid- 
den at first. It may not be pleasure or gain, but 
it will be material for character, though costly 
in the extreme. 

To mourn without hope is pitiuble friction. 
To repine at the inevitable is poor philosophy. 
To charge God and fate with partiality and 
severity is vital infidelity and imbecile presump- 
tion. Far truer is it to desire to do according 
to our ability—to place ourselves in the wake of 
all celestial and terrestial resources—to waste 
nothing and gather forever. Each has his own 
labor to perform, spite of any rebellion. We 
‘are cog, screw, wheel, nail, something, in the 
grand economy. We may ignore ourselves, be- 
lie them with epithets, and contemn the portion 
assigned us, but we cannot be excused, and so 
must fulfill our allotted measure. It is beauti- 
ful to soar into the empyrean and scan stars and 
worlds; but if our duty is among clover and 
worms we can make that sublime by the spirit 
in which we execute the same. All cannot be 
great, but the usury of the one talent is as ac- 
ceptable as that of five, and ‘‘Well done!” will 
seal our utmost, whether seen or invisible. 





Baca. 


pa 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


In Baca's vale my lot is cast, 
Its thorns my feet have trod; 

But I have found the well at last— 
The hidden fount of God. 

My cot an humble roof-tree stands 
Deep in the wilderness ; 

I have a ‘‘house not made with hands,” 
For He my dwelling is. 

How scantly is my table spread ! 
With tears my cup o’erflows ; 

But He is still my daily bread— 
No want my spirit knows. 

My raiment rude and homely seems, 
All travel-stained and old, 

But with His brightest morning beams 
He doth my soul enfold. 

Hard is the rocky-pillow bed, 
How broken is my rest! 

On Him I lay my aching head, 
And sleep upon his breast— 

For Faith can make the desert bloom, 
And through life’s vistas dim 

Love sees, through sunlight or through gloom, 
All pathways meet in Him. 

S. D. Rossrss. 





The Opportunities of Women. 

Stories about brawny women working theirown 
farms, chopping their own wood, etc., are ap- 
plauded by half the American press, and that is 
the half which looks ata bare, bold fact with- 
out regard to its surrounding circumstances. 
‘It should be remembered,” says the Prairie 
Farmer, of Chicago, with rare good sense, 
‘that such performances on the part of the fe- 
males are only croppings-out of barbarism from 
which only a portion of the world has even yet 





etics, and the like. 
God for them, for they are to save the world if 
it is saved at all. Brimstone-sermons are a 
dead letter; they have lost their power to fright- 
en people, and ought to be cast, like the swine, 
into the sea. Humanity waits for an intelligent 


conscience to lead it. 





Life-Work. 

Are we the architects of our own destiny? Do 
we furnish the shuttle for weaving up the vari- 
ous threads thereof? Do we improvise the long 
catalogue of antecedents, extract peculiar points, 
and combine them into a harmonious or eccen- 
tric individual? Do we control the circum- 
stances which are to equalize or thrust forth 
our angularities? What have we to do with 
ante-natal impressions—with the exhilaration, 
depression, moods, vagaries, of our parents? 
With the convulsion of the elements, extraordi- 


/emerged. England has plenty of it left in the 
agricultural districts, and it is not unknown in 
'the manufacturing counties. A late writer in 
the London Telegraph describes a trip into 
Staffordshire, where the women work at the 
blacksminth’s forge as long and as hard as the 
men. He says it is not uncommon to find a 
mother and three lusty daughters, fully of mar- 
riageable age, stripped to their stays, and, with 
a kerchief over their shoulders, wielding the 
hammers and tugging at the bellows, making 
twelve hundred nails for twelve pence, and 
working from eight in the morning till twelve at 
night. At Lye-Waste whole streets are made 
up of these smithies, in which these women and 
their children toil, year in and year out, beside 
their husbands and brothers. They have about 
as much refinement and intelligence as a Digger 
Indian. Let our women take tothe plow and hoe, 





and we should soon have districts in which they 
would rival these muscular females of the Staf- 
fordshire smithies. We are disgusted with all 
this talk about women farmers. Let our girls 
take all the prizes at our universities; drive all 
the men from the rostrum; run our banking 
and brokerage; keep our shops; become gov- 
ernors and presidents; vote, and be happy ac- 
cording to their capabilities; but deliver us 
from female blacksmiths and farm laborers. If 
man is not fitted for this work we don’t know 
what his particular sphere can be.” Here is 
pictured the rule which, if the half the press al- 
luded to were influential, might follow commen- 
dation of pretty but isolated circumstances; and 
how does it look? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vacation Letters. 
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FROM SEA-GIRT AND RUN-OUT NANTUCKET. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Nantucket, Mass., July 26, 1872. 
LOCAL FAME. 

Nantucket has a world-wide reputation for 
being unique. In this respect it stands pre- 
eminent among the isles of the sea. As our 
climate is unmatched for salubrity, it is not 
strange the island has become so popular_a 
watering-place—that so many. come here 

“‘To draw easier breath from larger air.” 
Although this summer we have no alumni gath- 
ering or centennial mason’s retinion—such as 
were magnets of attraction last year—yet more 
strangers and non-resident town’s people reg- 
ister their names at our hotels and private 
boarding-houses than at any previous season. 

FOLIAGE. 

Although the scenery of our island is not 
specially picturesque, and we have not venerable 
trees outside the town limits, our hills and vales 
are not entirely destitute of shade—there being 
hundreds of acres covered with pines which 
were planted some fifteen years ago; and if one 
gets the impression, while riding through ‘‘Lov- 
er’s Lane,” and other wood-paths with romantic 
names, of a miniature forest, it nevertheless 
serves the purpose of helping to modify heat 
without obstructing the bracing sea-breeze sweep- 
ing ‘“‘from shore to shore.” 

While we cannot boast of ambrosial shades 
or the redundant foliage of tropical climes, we 
are not without compensating advantages. He 
who has seen forests during all his life likes 
to catch a glimpse of prairie land—or such an 
unobstructed view as our commons afford in an 
undulating surface gracefully sloping away into 
deep green valleys, with here-and-there the pros- 
pect varied by rich meadows and fields of wav- 
ing corn, while from every point may be seen 

‘Old ocean’s vast and solitary waste.” 
VISITORS—THE JAPS. 

All four quarters of the globe are represented 
here, including three young Japanese students 
who are pursuing their studies under the superin- 
tendence of Prof. Robert Foster, of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic School. The youngest, Monotaro 
Sato, about eighteen years of age, speaks our 
language fluently and without foreign accent. 
On the arrival of the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington he was sent for as an interpreter. 
Tadakuni Sakai, the next older, is of royal blood, 
his grandfather having negotiated with Commo- 
dore Perry on opening the country tu the com- 
merce of the United States. 

I know not whether these Oriental youths 
sympathize with the ‘dignified member of the 
Japanese Embassy” (alluded to by G. W. Curtis 
in Harper’s Monthly), ‘‘concerning the lament- 
able religious. situation of the United States,” 
and propose to reciprocate our material favors 
in the way of sewing machines, revenue sys- 
tem:, etc., spiritually, by helping to establish a 
Buddhist’s mission among us to convert our 
people to a more genuine and practical religion. 
G. W. C. says, pertinently: ‘If the heathen 
are to land upon these shores and take to con- 
verting us to love one another, who is safe? If 
the Japanese are to inundate us with mission- 
aries to convert us before we have fully con- 
verted Japan—as at last accounts we had not— 
then every man to the front! Let us all stand 
by our guns.” 

FASHION AND LECTURES. 

Our hitherto obscure village of Siasconset, 
situated on the very verge of the sea, is in dan- 
ger of losing its primitive character by a com- 
plete inundation of fashionable and stylish com- 
pany. The heights of Sankaty, about two miles 
distant from the village, are continually thronged 
with visitors. This village is the home of Rev. 
Phebe Ann Hanaford’s parents, and she is now 
there resting a while from her pastoral labors. 
Last evening she lectured at our Atheneum 
Hall, before an appreciative audience, for the 
benefit of the Children’s Aid Society. It was 
an eloquent and admirably-delivered lecture on 
the noble life and tragic death of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, whom she denominated ‘‘The 


Woman in White.” 
POLITICAL. 


Among the crowds of visitors, from different 
sects and parties, there is, of course, a great 
diversity of sentiment on all subjects; and, as 
would be expected at this particular juncture, 
there are sometimes noisy and exciting political 
demonstrations; but among Nantucket people 
there is a good degree of unanimity in favor of 
Grant. After a sojourn of ten years at the 
South, where I have had ample opportunity to 
watch the political barometer and witness the 
actions of ex-rebel Democrats, it is my opinion 
that those true-hearted Republicans who have 
faced about, joining the ranks of the enemy in 
expectation that they ‘‘accept the situation” with 
any other idea than eventually to ‘‘conquer 1t” 
—that they intend honestly to carry into effect 
the principles enunciated at Baltimore—are wo- 
fully deceived. It has always been their policy 
to secure the codperation of some venal negro 
or Republican to place in the fore-front of their 
ranks as a kind of decoy, and, finding that 
maneuvre so often successful in municipal, 
county and State elections, they but follow a 
legitimate course in hazarding the nomination 
of Horace Greeley as their presidential candi- 
date. Democrats from every section of the 
country who change their base and stand upon 
the Baltimore platform but continue the policy 
which has always marked their career as a party, 
opposing every sound Republican measure as 
long as opposition seemed safe ; but, when reach- 
ing the utmost limits which the people around 
will endure, they have taken a ‘‘a new departure” 
and made a virtue of accepting that which they 
would gladly defeat, and which they stand ready 
to subvert at any moment should an opportunity 
offer. Anna GARDNER. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN EDGE OF CONNECTICUT. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Noanx (Groroy), Conn., July 22, 1872. 
THE TRIP. 





To most of your readers, probably, a journey 





by rail from Boston to Connecticut, and a sojourn 
of two or three weeks at the seaside, are mat- 
ters of small import. But to one for weeks de- 
pressed by the close and heated atmosphere of 
the city the first breath of fresh air, as the cars 
left the station and swept along by the Coliseum, 
seemed like a benediction; the only drawback 
to the enjoyment being regret for those left be- 
hind. And as green fields and trees, smiling 
villages, bright flowers by the wayside, and 
lovely sheets of water dotted with the beautiful 
white water-lilies, were passed in rapid succes- 
sion, how could one help forgetting that while 
‘‘silence is golden, speech is only silver,” in 
one’s inclination to shout, ‘‘A newer life in every 
breeze!” and, catching up the old goose-quill, 
send back the refrain, ‘‘A newer life in every 
breeze !” 

We left the Providence depot at half-past ten, 
expecting to wait an hour in Providence and 
take’a stroll around the city. The shady walk 
around the reservoir, or pond, near the depot, 
looked sufficiently cool and inviting, but, once 
at a standstill again, the state of the atmos- 
phere within the building took away every incli- 
nation except to rest on the nearest seat. Then 
my companion, an impetuous lad, in a few min- 
utes came to me and said there was a train 
about starting. So Iwas rushed upon the ex- 
press train after it had started, an official be- 
hind me to keep me from falling off, I suppose, 
though I did not think I was in the least danger 
of such a performance. 

There were several Indians in the car in 
which we found seats, among them a man and 
his wife, with two small children. The man 
was very attentive and kind to the baby, but the 
whole party, especially the baby, looked heated 
and unhappy and partially filthy. They chat- 
ted, sometimes in their own language, sometimes 
in English; but even the Indian accent seemed 
not to possess its usual charm for me, and I 
could not even half wish myself an Indian, as I 
have sometimes been tempted when I have seen 
them leisurely floating oceanward in their ca- 
noes over the blue waters of the Penobscot. 


TARRYING AT PROVIDENCE. 

By taking that train from Providence we were 
obliged to stop two hours at Mystic—the first 
station in the town of Grotun—only three 
miles from, and within sight of, Noank. I re- 
garded it as an especial Providence that we 
were detained there. For some time I had felt 
an unusual sensation about my face and hair; 
had seen the smoke and dust coming through 
the open windows, and noticed that other ladies 
closed them. But I had no idea of shutting out 
the fresh air. Not I. I was out for all the 
good things attainable. At the station, in doubt 
of the time of the trains, I inquired of a young 
man employed about the place, who gave me 
the needed information; but I noticed that a 
sort of a half-smile lurked in a corner of one 
eye; when, turning from him to consult a look- 
ing-glass hanging there, I discovered the cause 
of his merriment. The face that looked back 
to me laughed outright, and looked much more 
like a squaw than the one I saw on the car. 
The young man sent me in a basin of water and 
soap, with which an hour passed in efforts to 
remove the soot and cinders. I regarded it as 
great good fortune not to meet my friends pre- 
vious to the scrubbing. Then I had another 
hour to sit in the depot and quietly enjoy the 
deliciously cool breeze from the sea. Beside 
that, the clouds betokened rain not very distant, 
and ‘‘the voice of the neighboring thunder” 
seemed a welcome to Connecticut. 

THE VILLAGE OF NOANK. 

There are lovely places in Stonington, along 
the bright waters that run up from the sea into 
the embraces of the land, which well might 
tempt a weary traveller, for a moment, to wish 
for a home there. Noank is also in Gro- 
ton—a peninsuia running out into Fisher's 
Sound, at the eastern extremity of Long Island 
Sound. It is a charming little village. The 
streets are so quiet, the houses look so com- 
fortable and cozy, the yards so shady and cool, 
the flower-plots s> bright, and the water-view so 
broad and beautiful, with their endless changes 
never seeming twice the same. The little green 
islands, the far-reaching points, and even the 


sails of vessels moving lazily, are sometimes at, 


evening reflected in the placid waters. Multi- 
tudes of vessels are always to be seen on the hor- 
izon, and even on the waters seen over the de- 
pressions of the distant Fisher’s Island—the is]- 
and itself in the setting sunlight appearing in 
shades of green, gold and brown. The clouds 
at times seem to hover over the waters, as 
though attracted thither to catch the moment 
to sce their beautiful form and coloring in the 
depths beneath. What need of picture-galler- 
ies or works of art with such a changing pano- 
rama constantly before one, such an exhibition of 
perfect nature from which all art borrows its 
inspiration ? 
‘‘The sunny Italy may boast 
The beauteous tints that flush her skies, 
And lovely round the Grecian coast 
May thy blue pillars rise; 
I only know how fair they stand 
About my own beloved land.” 


AN EXCURSION. 
One bright day we went out to sail on the 
Sound. ‘We sailed east, we sailed west’—that 
is, we sailed to the right and left for the com- 
bined purposes of taking advantage of the 
wind and tide, to have a long sail, and to keep 
out of the way of a steamer that was crossing 
from New London over to Stonington, a daily 
boat which also stops at the hotel on Bradford’s 
Island, about a mile from Noank. We were 
nearly two hours sailing ere we came to anchor 
in a most perfect little harbor of the island near 
the hotel. Beneath a shady tree, fanned by the 
ocean breezes, with a good relish, we ate our 
dinner and drank the cool water of the island. 
Again we embarked and steered for North Hum- 
mock Island (called North Dumpling on the 
charts), on which is a light-house. Although 
our party was small, one gentleman, two ladies, 
two boys and a girl, we had a jollytime. We 
passed hundreds of those beautiful jelly-fishes, 
which we began to count, and shouted to them 
as they appeared in sight—the children and my- 
self shouted—until the little girl was gently 
reprimanded for her noise. I well knew which 
child made the most noise—which we thought 
the better part of valor to lessen, though only 
by degrees. One of the boys, a Noanker, and 
a bright little fellow he is, rushed his hand into 
the water and at length brought up a jelly fish, 
which we had placed in a small dish of water 
and proceeded to examine. But the creature 
was a disgusting object in that contracted sphere, 
and the impression of pain, from his throbbing, 
made me plead to throw him back into the water ; 
when, lo! he assumed shape and floated away 
again in his pristine beauty. The light-house isl- 
and is only about three miles from Noank, but the 
wind was contrary, and we did not reach it until 
late in the afternoon. It is a beautiful little 


green spot, the southern side rising almost per- 
pendicularly perhaps thirty or forty feet from the 
water, the other sides sloping and covered with 
a luxuriant growth of grass. We effected a 
landing, and, as I havea passion forlight-houses, 
it was decided, for my gratification, to ask the 
privilege of going up to the light, the other 
lady consenting to present our request. She 
knocked gently on the open door, which brought 
no response; and, thinking that would never 
answer, I ventured to knock on the door in a 
manner that set the youngsters almost into con- 
vulsions of suppressed laughter, and my friend 
said, ‘‘Now you have made that knock you have 
got to go ahead and ask admittance.” The 
words were not fully pronounced when a voice 
responded from a»ove, ‘Come in; walk right 
in.” ‘Will you allow us to go up in the light- 
house?” ‘Certainly. Walk in.” And walk in 
we did, up two flights of stairs and over a lad- 
der to the lantern, a little octagonal room of 
glass, curtained with bed-ticking, where the 
lighting apparatus is kept. The atmosphere of 
that little room reminded me of Boston when I 
left there, only more so, there being no means 
of moving the glass walls. The keeper ex- 
plained everything to our satisfaction, showing 
us the lamp on the top, into which the oil is 
turned, and which communicates by a tube with 
the burner below, over which is a chimney of 
red glass. The glass reflector which covers the 
whole he said was imported from France. The 
whole apparatus cost six hundred dollars. He 
then took us over the premises, into the oil-room, 
and showed us a painting he had made of the 
light-house, also the mantles he had painted in 
imitation of marble, then out to the bell-room. 
After all this civility on the part of the keeper 
I could not find it my heart to tell him that, in 
case of the election of Mr. Greeley, I had de- 
signs upon his light-house. Indeed, I now 
scarce think such an underhand proceeding— 
especially as the man seemed true and faithful— 
would be in accordance with civil-service reform, 
and think I must desist. There is another 
light-house in process of erection near by, ona 
rock just out from the western end of Fisher’s 
Island, which I might apply for when finished 
with more honor and self-respect. But as your 
peculiar views on the subject at this time seem 
to be somewhat out of accord with my political 
sympathies and aspirations, perhaps it will be 
best to drop the subject for the present, only 
assuring you that we differ in good nature, and 
if you or any of your friends should need the 
office of assistant at the Rock Light, without 
analice on my part, I'll serve you to the best of 
my ability. PsyYcHe. 








NO TES AND COMMENTS. 


The poetical-political editors are quoting the 
authorities just now. These verses are com- 
mon :— 


So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
; Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore ! 

Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 


We shall march prospering; not through his 
presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us— not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done —while he boasts his qui- 


esence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade 
aspire : 
Blot out his name, then—record one lost soul 
more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath 
untrod, 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for 
angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to 
God! 


The Worcester Spy has an excellent article 
on lectures and lecturing, and it closes with the 
following pertinent suggestions :— 


We are far from being convinced that ‘‘lec- 
ture bureaus” are useful. Doubtless some- 
thing may be said in their favor; but some of 
the objections to them seem to us very strong. 
They advertise and seek engagements for many 
persons who are unfit to be employed in lecture 
rooms. Having advertised these persons in 
their catalogues and received the stipulated 
fee, it follows, as a matter of course, that their 
influence is used to induce committees to em- 
ploy them. In this way men are brought be- 
fore audiences, as lecturers, whose poor per- 
formances fail to instruct or entertain anybody, 
and tend only to discourage attendance and 
bring the lecture-system into disfavor. ‘‘Lec- 
ture bureaus” are very convenient; but they 
are, in fact, altogether too convenient. It ap- 
pears to save so much time and trouble to go to 
one of these bureaus and give its manager the 
chief direction in making up a list of lecturers 
that some committees are tempted to take this 
course. A series of lectures so arranged is 
necessarily without settled plan or purpose; 
the list is pretty sure to include some of the 
worthless lecturers; and the result is not likely 
to be a success. If committees would consider 
for themselves what is most likely to be useful 
in the communities for which they provide this 
kind of entertainment, settle something defi- 
nitely in regard to the topics and general char- 
acter of the proposed lectures, and then find 
men whose ability, knowledge and culture qual- 
ify them to do successfully what is required, it 
would be immaterial how or where the men 
should be found. ° 

The best lecture-managers in Boston and vi- 
cinity are now acting in accord with these eug- 


gestions. The result will be superior lectures. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Every Saturday for this date deals in the 
marvellous in its stories. It contains a paper 
on the domestic life of Mirabeau, and one of 
the Saturday Review's excellent surveys of 
‘‘Septimius Felton.” 








The Orpheus, for August, is quite interest- 
ing. It seems to us that, next to Dwight’s 
Journal, it is the best record of musical doing 
that we have. It is more ‘‘popular” in its 
make-up than the latter. 

The Typographic, for August, comes to us as 
the exponent of the best printing in the coun- 
try, and as a counsellor and guide to the craft. 
It is very beautiful, and its suggestions are of 
much value to intelligent workmen.—Boston, 
L. B. Wilder & Co. 

The Western Star continues its historical ac- 
count of ‘‘Spiritualism in America” as an open- 
ing article. ‘‘Ghost Land” successfully raises 
the hair and is ‘‘to be continued.” The maga- 
zine sustains the literary excellence of its ini- 
tial number, and its pages have a fascination 
whether one believes its wonderful tales or not. 

By His Own Might (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
js another of Mrs. Wistar’s charming transla- 
tions from German literature. The story is one 
of intense interest, well-wrought, and told with 
a simple strength and fervor of diction that 
cannot fail to arrest and chain attention. It is 
one of the few first-class novels of the day.— 
Roberts Brothers have it. 

We have the Edinburgh Review, for July, 





reprinted by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


New York. As usual it is learned, fresh and 
thorough. Among its articles which have ar- 
rested our attention are ‘‘The Complete Works 
of Bishop Berkeley,” ‘‘The Stuarts at St. Ger- 
mains,” ‘*The Popes and the Italian Human- 
ists,” ‘“The Southern States [of America] since 
the War,” ‘Researches on Life and Disease,” 
and ‘‘Reform in Japan.” 


The American Educational Monthly, for 
August, opens with an interesting account of 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, followed by an excellent 
article on ‘‘Obligatory Instruction.” ‘‘The Ge- 
ographical Notes” ure instructive and well made 
up, 80 far as we saw them. Our copy of this 
wide-awake magazine happened this month to 
finish with a repetition of its earlier pages, the 
last half being quite devoid of representation. 
We are sorry, as we should have very much 
liked to know ‘‘What is Dirt ?” 

Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. contemplate a com- 
plete and uniform edition of the works of 
Henry Ward Beecher, and present the initial 
volume, Yale Lectures on Preaching, in a style 
which indicates that no author can have a more 
tasteful publisher. These lectures are the first 
of a series of three annual courses, and have to 
do mainly with the personal elements which 
bear an important relation to preaching. They 
are fresh from the reporter’s notes, without re- 
vision or even correction of proofs. They, 
therefore, are sparks from the hot anvil of the 
speaker’s fancy and fact. 


The Popular Science Monthly, for September, 
from Appleton & Co., is unusually entertaining 
and instructive. It copies from Herbert Spen- 
cer “The Study of Sciology; Francis Fisher 
talks of ‘‘Clever Fishes;” Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter of ‘The Unconscious Action of the Brain ;” 
Prof. W. D. Gunning writes very interestingly 
of “The Past and Future of Niagara Falls ;” 
Prof. F. W. Clarke has some good hits at 
‘Scientific Dabblers ;” and there are numerous 
other papers, of like value and entertainment. 
The breadth and catholicity of this monthly de- 
servedly enhance its popularity. 

Three Centuries of Modern History, by 
Charles D. Yonge (Appleton & Co.), is a re- 
print of a late English issue, in which the au- 
thor, the professor of history in Queen’s college, 
happily and succinctly presents the leading 
events of the last three centuries in the fore- 
most nations of Europe, showing how real the 
connection often is of events between one age 
or country and those of another, and making a 
complete chart of the world’s progress during 
that period. No allusion is made to America, 
and we are as though we were not. It is a little 
singular how apt Englishmen are to forget there 
is such a continent! 


The two volumes, entitled Shakespeare: His 
Life, Art and Characters, by Rev. H. N. Hud- 
son (Boston, Ginn Brothers), are of high merit 
as the result of over a quarter of a century 
of thought and investigation by one of the first 
Shakespearean scholars of the age, while they 
will impart to the student infinite suggestions and 
aworld of information. They give an historical 
sketch of the origin and growth of the drama in 
England, touch upon Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries, describe felicitously his art, and then 
analyze most masterly his characters. They 
are volumes for the enthusiast, and the quiet 
scholar as well—filled with history, philosophy 
and critical acumen—most interesting and valu- 
able. 


Thrown Together (published by Lippincott), 
is a pretty story, by Florence Montgomery, al- 
ready somewhat known as the author of a sim- 
ilarly well-written book, entitled ‘‘Misunder- 
stood.” There is little attempt at complication 
of plot, the narrative being merely the relation 
of how discords were at last harmonized in two 
families by the help each member could give to 
others. The process is simply and naturally 
worked out, making a pleasant tale and leaving 
a happy, helpful impression on the reader’s mind. 
It is trying, and a great pity, everyway, that 
such a book should occasionally abuse ‘‘Queen’s 
English”—for it is a story of English Jife—by 
such errors as ‘‘these or those sort of feelings ;” 
‘the was not a bit better than her, but you are 
better than me;” ‘‘didn’t you know it was me ?” 
‘‘who were you thinking of?” etc. Except that 
the grammar grates in these little joints some- 
times, there is little to criticise and much to ad- 
mire and enjoy.—Roberts Brothers have the 
book. 


The Religious Magazine and Monthly Re- 
view has a most excellent and practical arti- 
cle by its editor on the ‘‘Art of Living with Oth- 
ers.” Qne of its opening sentences is this: 
‘“‘High moral and religious principles are in- 
deed important in our intercourse with one 
another; but, though an essential basis in our 
friendly intercourse, they are not in themselves 
sufficient.” This reminds us of old Dr. Bax- 
ter’s celebrated advice to young men about 
choosing a wife, wherein he rates a good dispo- 
sition as more to be desired than great piety. 
It is refreshing and invigorating for its whole- 
some truthfulness and practicality and disre- 
gard for pious cant. The healthful, happy tone 
continues throughout, and makes not only a wise 
and helpful paper, but one that is also very 
thoroughly readable and enjoyable. The re- 
mainder of the present number is of customary 
interest, with rather an extra dash of sentiment, 
which may perhaps be regarded as merely sea- 
sonable languor. 


The School and the Army in Germany and 
France, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles, by Brevet Major-General H. B. Hazen, U. 
S. A., isthe record of experience and observation 
by an American officer who won rank and hon- 
or during the rebellion, made during the recent 
great conflict in Europe. General Hazen lived 
for several weeks near the Prussian headquar- 
ters in Versailles during the siege of Paris, and 
made a careful study not only of the military 
methods and the operations against the French 
capital, but of the character of the chief per- 
sonages of the German army. His narrative 
is in the form of a diary. It opens with a 
graphic description of the causes of the differ- 
ences between France and Prussia which culmin- 
ated in the recent war, and then follows a series 
of brilliant sketches of individuals, battle-scenes, 
chateaux, domestic life, relics, military opera- 
tions, etc., etc., developing into a complete ex- 
hibit of the rationale of the two national armies. 
Though of great value to the purely military 
reader, it yet has an intelligence, grasp and 
readiness, combined with general information, 
which make it very fascinating to all. Gen. 
Hazen was fortunate in finding friends every- 
where, and the whole field of observation was 
laid open to him. His clear-sighted gaze was 
enhanced by previous thought and a transparent 
mind. It is full of good sense and valuable 
hint, and may be warmly commended for posi- 
tive value. It is from the Harpers’ press, and 





A. Williams & Co. have it for sale. 


Mr. D. A. Wasson in Germany.---II, 
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WILL THE EMPIRE Mr A GREAT POW- 
ER 


PEDAL EMANCIPATION—GROWTH—HANOVE- 
RIAN HOUSEBUILDING—THE SERVANT-GIRL 
QUESTION—PALAUCES AND KINGs, ETC. 

{Correspondence of the Daily Advertiser.} 
Hanover (Germany), July 25, 1872. 

A friend of mine, who sympathized strongly 
with France in the days when Jules Favre was 
a great man, maintained that Germany is a des- 
potism. Had he ever seen the modern German 
boot or shoe? I suspect not; else he might 
have thought differently. These people have 
emancipated their very toes! Their freedom be- 
gan with the head a hundred years ago or mvre, 
but was then confined to the head; it has de- 
scended now, reached the foot, and successful- 
ly claimed that entire province for its own. 
How can freedom go farther? Never till now 
had I realized the entire extent and perfect ap- 
plication of the idea of liberty! Ours is a free 
country, but we have still somewhat to learn, it 
would seem, in the line of our own doctrine. 
The American toe is too commonly an oppressed 
member of society. The hand has been liber- 
ated at the polls, liberated lavishly, some say 
with a suspicion of too much; butthe poor foot 
groans in bondage still. Our boots and shoes 
seem to indicate a contracted country, with 
scant standing-room forall. Those of the Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, suggest boundless ex- 
panses, an inexhaustible aptitude of terrestrial 
space. One looks upon them and says within 
himself, ‘‘Whata very roomy world this of ours 
must be!” A painter might almost take one of 
them for a study of perspective. From one 
side to the other of the broad area of toe the 
eye roams as from east to west. They seem to 
say— 

‘*No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 

But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 


The liberal traveller, who commonly go 
about with me to qualify my patriotic prejudices, 
quite likes this mode. ‘*Have we not had 
enough,” says he, ‘of that ancient pinch? Is 
not the toe also a part, at least, of a man anda 
brother? Here have we been pretending that 
the foot tapers to a point, or nearly so, in front. 
It is a French fiction, and one of the worst. 
‘Looks better,’ you say? I think the natural 
shape of the human foot finer than any French 
boot ever made.” 1 am unable to say much 
in reply. Myself endowed with an appanage of 
the foot which remoustrates intolerably against 
the slightest oppression, I was in America com- 
pelled always to wear a boot, much too large 
otherwise, for the express accommodation of 
that irritable companion. Here for the first 
time in several years I enjoy one which fits 
closely and does not torture. Let Boston has- 
ten to widen its streets and import German 
lasts ? 

Is it, however, to make sufficient shoe-space 
that the German cities are extending so rapidly ? 
Perhaps not; perhaps the quick growth of Ger- 
man towns in these late years is not general. 
Hanover, however, has gained greatly since it 
lost a king and became Prussian. In 1865 the 
population was 76,000; it is now computed at 
100,000 or more, and the increase seems to be- 
come more rapid as it continues. Since 1866 
new streets enough have been laid out and built 
up to give the town, in considerable portions, a 
modern aspect. The building still goes on, 
and at an accelerated rate; but the city is 
crowded, rents high, and tenements extremely 
scarce. After the retirement of the king, Han- 
over was made a Prussion military station; a 
military riding-school was established; three 
hundred officers, who commonly live liberally, 
became resident here; and so the patronage of 
the court was much more than replaced, while 
the demand for house-room was soon very 
pressing. This accession, however, would have 
been provided for in no long time, and the town 
have again become stationary, had the growth 
of the latter been due to that influx alone. But 
[ judge that ali Germany has been much eoli- 
vened of late. The nation begins to ‘‘feel its 
oats.” Politically, the national consciousness 
has been a good deal heightened; and the new 
blood of politics has quickened the circulation 
generally. The German, who formerly, as Jean 
Paul said, had only the dominion of the air, has 
got his foot upon the earth, with a broad founda- 
tion under it, and has Jearned that he can act quite 
capably there. The effect, if I may judge after 
little more than a month's residence in the 
country, is visible everywhere. From the ru- 
ral parts the emigration to America is large, 
which is an evidence of animation, while towns 
grow and the impulse toward external activity 
increases. And this reminds me that a leading 
London journal recently spoke of Germany, 
considered as a political power, as but an ephem- 
eral creation evoked by the genius of Bismark, 
and pretty sure to disappesr from the earth with 
him—to be counted out in all calculations for 
the future. England, Russia and the United 
States, it said, are to be the regent powers of 
the world. It may be that the editor has reck- 
oned without his host in counting England in 
and Germany out. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why forty millions of people, 
with the best blood of the world in their veins, 
with as good heads as are to be found anywhere, 
and with such schools and intellectual culture 
as England cannot hope soon to rival, should 
be weak. On the contrary, their weakness 
must be accidental and abnormal. The truth is 
that Bismark simply struck off the fetters which 
made such a nation helpless. It may sit still 
after his death to haye them put on again; and 
also it may not. If it has time to get the blood 
fairly into healthy circulation it will not, I think. 
Present appearances indicate that the spirit of 
the nation is rapidly becoming wonted to that 
which should be regarded as its normal condi- 
tion of vigor and power; and that a permanent 
recurrence of the accidents which crippled it is 
rather to be hoped for by English editors than 
looked for by others. The London gentleman 
calls Germany ‘‘a nation of gladiators.” He 
adverts, doubtless, to the military discipline 
which the nation maintains (and which, by the 
way, is not of Bismark’s creation), and cannot 
conceive that any people should be long willing 
to pay such a price for national independence 
and power. But give England a Jena and she 
would gladly pay it herself, while America, if I 
know the spirit of her people, would not hesi- 
tate to do it twice over sooner than be the un- 
derling and football of neighboring nations. 

Speaking of the number of houses going up 
here, I might have remarked upon the fine ef- 
fects which the Hanoverians attain in the use of 
brick as a building material. The bricks vary in 
color from a light earthy yellow to a soft, agree- 
able red, very unlike the hard brick-red to which 
we are accustomed. A dark, glazed green, bor- 
dering closely upon olive green, is also sparingly 
used for purposes of ornamentation—to fourm a 
slcping shelf beneath windows, for example. 
By a judicious mingling of the hues very pleas- 
ing effects are reached. The brick, meanwhile, 
are cast in all required shapes, so as to form 
columns, capitals, ornamental work about win- 
dows and doors, etc., and in these less usual 
shapes are often glazed, like earthen ware. In 
the Jewish synagogue, one of the handsomest ed- 
ifices in the city, some of the interior clusters 
of columns, with compound arches above, are 
of this material. It requires the testimony of 
the eye to make one believe that mere brick can 
be wrought into anything so beautiful. I did 
not recognize the material until permitted, after 
a service which our party attended, to inspect 
the place ; and was then quite astonished to dis- 
cover what it was that I had been admiring. The 
use of such brick is, however, of recent date; 
the older buildings, unless painted or covered 
with mastic, show the good, old, hard, homely 
brick-red. Whether the handsomer material 
will prove equally durable with its homely rela- 
tive F doabe. One should see some of these old 
edifices to know what brick and mortar were be- 
fore the art of making them good as stone was 
unfortunately lost. The old Market Church of 
Hanover, for example, dates—so it is said in 
Baedeker’s Handbook—from 1350. I examined 
closely some of the numerous and massive but- 
tresses. The edges of the bricks at the corners 
are still so sharp that upon some of them the 
finger might literally be cut by pressing it firmly 
and drawing quickly The mortar yet bears the 
polish given it by the trowel 500 years ago; no- 
where could I find any disintegration of its sur- 
face. It could be scratched a little with sharp 





brass, but is quite as hard, I should say, as good 
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slate. Are such brick and mortar made now- 
adays? Not in America, certainly, and, to judge 
from what may be seen and heard by the passing 
observer, not in Europe. People here complain 
that building is becoming slight and flimsy ; 
houses are ‘‘made to sell.” I have examined, 
however, some of the houses made to sell, and 
find that they would pass with us for pretty sub- 
stantial ones. But it is indubitable that a ten- 
dency to cheap, slight work 18 one of the traits 
of our times. Whence comes it? Hold! I take 
chat question back; it leads one quite too far. 
But for the serious student of contemporaneous 
history it is a question worth working at, never- 
theless. 

Have we all mistaken the fact in supposing 
the Hibernian kitchen-dynasty, by which a por- 
tion at least of America is so miserably op- 
pressed, to be in a large degree peculiar to 
America? ‘They complain of their domestic 
service here. Not what it used to be; girls 
becoming uppish, idle, irregular. ‘‘Good for 
nothing—bewitched by the soidiers,” says a wor- 
thy English lady, grumbling in the exercise ofa 
Briton’s privilege. ‘Send to Holland and get 
a good Dutch servant,” is the advice given by an- 
yther. What is in the wind? Must ‘‘liberty” 
and service come to a quarrel everywhere? Per- 
eaps so; meantime 4 cannot help wondering 
what these good people would say if subjected to 
the sway of our domestic superiors? Say? 
‘They would not long be able to say anything! 
The kitchen-waste of Boston would feed all 
Hanover, or, deducted trom the resources of 
Hanover, would starve it in a fortnight. To 
me, looking on in a hotel, the maid-servants, as 
well as the waiters in trowsers, seem notably 
clean, intelligent, attentive, industrious and man- 
nerly. ‘They bid one good-morning and good- 
evening like respectable Christains; obey one’s 
requests with smiling readiness ; and seem really 
pleased, if one could believe it, to be of service. 
And yet the maids, at least, are ‘‘not what they 
used to be.” 

John Adams relates in his diary a story told by 
Dr. Franklin, the point of which was that in the 
future world kings live exclusively in the base- 
ment. Adams tells the story good-humoredly, 
but with that sturdy candor which so constantly 
cropped out from his passionate nature, that, after 
all nis observation, he had seen no reason to 
think worse of kings than of other people. ‘The 
passage recurred to me when, the other day, a 
party of us paid a visit to the town-palace of the 
late sovereign of Hanover—who regards himself 
as of right sovereign still. Externally this pal- 
ace (the king had another out of town, and was 
engaged in building a third, a very spacious and 
somewhat imposing edifice when the peremptory 
Prussian stepped in and gave him his congé) is 
plain even to ugliness, looking much like a New 
England county jail raised to the fifth power—a 
jail, I mean, built before the esthetic suscepti- 
bilities of criminals were so much considerd as 
now. Within, however, it is most magnificently 
tinished and furnished. Nothing in Europe sur- 
passes it, so said a New York gentleman who 
has been elsewhere to see. I was half ready to 
believe that the whole second ward in Boston 
might be clothed with the satin of the tapestries 
and furniture; for nothing less fine than the most 
sumptuous satin, it would seem, was thought 
good enough for royalty to sit upon. It was 
plain to the observer that cost had not been con- 
sidered, the only question having been how much 
splendor can be made to consist with good taste. 
Good taste had indeed presided; the rooms, in 
design and decoration, are rich, not gaudy ; and, 
in tine, the whole tuing is perfect in its way. 
But I kept thinking of tne people who had lived 
there, the children born and bred there, and 
came away pursued by this question: Can it be 
wholesome tor any human being to be cradled 
in such luxury and surrounded incessantly with 
snch magnificence? Does not one here get a 
clew to that deterioration of royal families of 
which Europe has seen so much! There are still 
kings who are honest, brave, high-minded gentle- 
men; but, as everybody knows, these are the 
exception, not the rule. Well, what could one 
expect? Take a boy and remove him to the ut- 
most possible degree from the usual experience 
of human beings; make for him an artificial 
world, all luxury and splendor, trom which he 
shall look out upon the ordinary real world— 
seeing only the merest outside of it—as upon an- 
other existence; are healthy development and 
manly character likely to follow? I have no 
outery to raise against kings as such; but the 
European method of manufacturing them, taking 
this case for a specimen, seems to me admirably 
calculated to produce a poor article. And the 

. case is all the worse where, as in England, the 
king, after being turned out complete, will have 
nothing to do—can commit no sin so great as 
that of attempting to do anything. English roy- 
alty, in truth, is a practical joke, kept up with 
matchless gravity. It reminds one of the Irish 
meal called ‘potatoes and point,” where the 
family eat potatoes and point at a herring hung 
over the table byastring. A British king plays 
the part of the suspended herring, and the gov- 
ernment might be described as ‘‘parliament and 
point.” Here on the continent they do not seem 
tw believe in mere show-case kings; but, allow- 
ing for the exceptions, the customary method of 
rearing rulers in these monarchies seems much 
like setting young oaks in a gold dish and rais- 
ing them by a glare of gaslight. 





The Sunday Question. 
— 
A SHORT HOMILY ON CONSISTENCY AND 
LIBERALITY. 

The advertisements in the Saturday and Sun- 
day papers show that on Sunday last, as on 
every Sunday of this summer, every steamboat 
in this harbor of considerable size, which could 
be spared for the purpose, was engaged in what 
is called a Sunday ‘‘excursion.” This consists 
in taking a large number of persons for the 
avowed object of amusement or relaxation, 
generally to proceed to some point on the shore. 
A band of music is provided when the ‘‘excur- 
sion” attains sufficient dignity. As night comes 
on the party embark again and return to Bus- 
ton. In many instances, however, the ‘texcur- 
sion” does not involve a landing. The ‘‘excur- 
sionists” simply take a sail by steamboat in the 
bay. 

As this Sunday entertainment goes forward 
without the slightest interference from Mayor 
Gaston, the head of our civic administration 
at this moment, we are left to understand that 
he regards these ‘‘excursions” as required either 
by ‘‘necessity or charity." He has called to the 
public attention in his veto message the fact that 
he is bound ofticially to carry out the law of the 
Commonwealth which prohibits ‘‘travelling, ex- 
cept from necessity or charity,” on the Lord's 
day. Whatever the mayor’s personal wishes, 
his official responsibility leaves him no alterna- 
tive. He must use the whole force of the city 
to_suppress these excursions, if they are not 
dictated by necessity or by charity. 

He does not suppress them. He does not 
detach a single constable to suppress them. It 
is evident, therefore, that he understands that 
they are directed by necessity or that they are 
‘“‘travelling”—‘‘from charity.” 

We are happy to agree entirely with the mayor 
in these views. Especially where the excur- 
sion people do not land—and in all cases where 
their landing does not affect the residents—we 
are glad to know that North street and the 
crowded streets of the South Cove and South 
Boston have this relief one day in seven, and a 
chance to breathe air as pure as God made it. 
We think the excursions are justified both as 
‘travel from necessity” and ‘‘travel from char- 
ity,” to take the singular phrase of the statute. 
And whenever the mayor may find occasion ‘to 
excuse himself for permitting the Sunday ex- 
cursions he will have our humble defence, 
whichever side of the alternative offered him 
by the statute he chooses to rest upon. 

But, unfortunately, and with an inconsisten- 
cy not explained in his message, the mayor does 
not see that that is a simpler charity and a more 
pressing necessity which would open the public 
library on the afternoon of Sundays. To this 
step the mayor sees insuperable objections. 
But, as we compare them, it would seem as if 
every objection which exists to the excursions 
which are tolerated were less considerable in 

the opening of the library, which is forbidden. 

The number of people who want to read in 
the library is undoubtedly small, while the peo- 
ple on the excursions are very many. A point 
—and a telling point—was made, before the 
aldermen, that very few people had asked for 
the privilege. The truth is, there are very few 
people who want it; and precisely because they 
are so few—because their case is particularly 
unfortunate—a generous administration would 
take them under its care. At least three-quar- 
ters of the people of Boston can and do read at 
home when they want to. Of the remainder a 
large part do not want to read, cannot read, 
perhaps. They had rather be the in liquor-shops, 
which a parental government leaves open as 
works of charity or necessity. They had rather 
go down the bay on these ‘‘travels from neces- 
sity or charity.” There is left only the little 
handful of people whose education, whose prej- 
udices, if the mayor pleases to call them so, 


day afternoon, prevent them from sitting with 
the roughs by the side of the tap ina - 
room, but who have no comfort in the crowded 
boarding-house which is not a home. These 
are the people who fill the little library of 
the Christian Union on Sunday, and who ask 
the city to open for them the larger library 
room in Boylston street. < 
And their petition is met by counter petitions, 
and the cool answer that they are so tew that a 
democratic city government need not consider 
them. 

Now we venture to repeat, that while the 
Sunday excursion may be a nuisance to good 
citizens-at Nahant, at Lynn, or at Nantasket, 
the quiet of whose Sunday is broken in on, per- 
haps, by the invasion of a multitude, nobody 
can be annoyed by the presence in the reading- 
room of these few people who will come there 
when it is opened. 

The Sunday excursion, again, is attended by 
great difficulties in the way of supervision. 
‘The boat passes from town to town, from coun- 
ty to county. If there are lawless men on 
board, their lawlessness escapes arrest. If, by 
any oversight in the careful watch of the city 
police to prevent the sale of liquor, a bar exists 
on the steamboat, there is no otticer—we might 
almost say there is no jurisdiction—to close it. 
But, on the other hand, the public library is un- 
der immediate supervision. If a reader of the 
Catholic World should wish to engage in un- 
seemly polemics with a reader of the Congrega- 
tionalist, the whole force of district No. 4 can 
be brought on the spot in a minute, and the 
Chiet’s headquarters are within a short halt- 
mile. 

In a government of equal laws it is true that 
the meanest and worst rowdy who goes down the 
bay on Sunday with his fellow roughs has rights 
as well defined as the most temperate and con- 
scientious scholar, who, having been referred in 
the morning by the preacher to some new ex- 
planation of Scripture truth, should seek in 
the pu |. >rary to carry out, the same after- 
noon, (© “quest or the instruction of the pul- 
pit. ©: we venture to remind our democratic 
bo ayor ‘uat the drunken rowdy deserves no more 
cu.c than the Christian student; and that it is 
unreasonable to extend to the one all that he 
asks, and to refuse to the other his single peti- 
tion—and then to refer to the same statute in 
justification both of the privilege and of the re- 
tusal.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 








Horace Greeley as a Statesman. 


A TRUE PICTURE BY HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 


I have no desire to undervalue Mr. Greeley. 
He is entitled to the credit of having established 
and built up a large intluential New York news- 
paper; a ditficult work, requiring extraordinary 
business qualities. He has edited ably, and has 
shown himself to be a man of generous sympa- 
thies. ‘There are many men in America of 
whom we can say as much. But we are not 
now seeking to build up a newspaper establish- 
ment, or a man to write editorials. We are 
looking for a man to be President of the United 
States; tor the constitutional head of our ar- 
mies in war; a man to suggest and execute 
great measures, and to select the men who are 
to administer the executive department of the 
government in peace. But I believe Mr. Gree- 
ley to be unfit tor this great office. He is unfit 
by his declared opinions. He is unfit by timid- 
ity and want of judgment, as shown by his con- 
duct in great public exigencies. He is unfit, as 
shown by his changing his opinions for the sake 
of the Presidency. He is unfit as easily affect- 
ed in his public conduct by low personal consid- 
erations. He is unfit for it as totally unable to 
form sound judgment as to character, and to 
discriminate between good men and bad. I will 
convict him of disloyalty to the idea of the re- 
public in the two great cardinal points of the 
right to put down rebellion and the equal rights 
of the citizen. Mr. Greeley is disloyal to the 
republic because he believes in the right of se- 
cession. 

(Mr. Hoar here read extracts from Mr. Gree- 
ley’s editorials, favoring the idea that the South 
had a pertect right to go out ot the Union in a 
peaceable manner, and drew a picture of that 
gentleman’s inconsistency from the beginning to 
the close of the war.] 1 honestly believe that 
these words of Greeley, coming as they did 
trom the editor of the leading Republican paper 
of the country, cost us thousands of loyal lives. 
How many of the boys who now slept in South- 
ern graves would have otherwise been present 
to-night! These words of Horace Greeley are 
not the dreams of a theorist. ‘They were ut- 
tered at a period in the history of the republic 
when they had a terrible practical significance. 
‘Those six little sentences cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of loyal lives. They turned the vote in 
the Georgia convention, where Robert Toombs 
read them to the majority against secession, to 
convince them that there would be no war. 
They came from the leading Republican paper 
of the North. ‘They convinced the rebel that 
he would meet no resistance. They convinced 
the unionist he would have no support. I have 
been told by many eminent Southerners that 
they opposed secession until those articles came 
out in the 7'ribune, satistying them that they 
would get no support in the North, but were to 
be left to their fate. Mr. Greeley is said by his 
supporters to be a mauof great tenacity of pur- 
pose, maintaining his opinion against all oppo- 
sition. Will you put this secessionist in the 
presidential chair? What Union soldier with 
an empty sleeve, what father who gave his son 
to his country, will give his vote to the author 
of those counsels ? 

{The proposition of the Tribune editor to set- 
tle the matter of white and colored schools by 
leaving it to the decision of the ‘‘dominant” 
race, was mentioned to prove his little regard 
for the rights of the black man.] The domi- 
nant race! Noman present was so ignorant as 
not to know the meaning of that detestable word. 
It is from the same root as dominate, domineer, 
dominion, and the other phrases of Latin ori- 
gin which express the hateful idea of master- 
ship of man over man. There can be no domi- 
nant race without a servile race over whom it 
is dominant. ‘There may be Democrats in this 
audience who are willing to vote for the author 
of that sentence. But what old anti-slavery 
man, what Free-Soiler, what Republican ? 

Mr. Greeley is unfit for this great office, 
as shown by rashness, timidity and want of 
judgment in great public exigencies. Time 
will allow me to advert to but two proofs of this 
charge; but two so conspicuous that they ought 
alone to deprive him of all future claim to the 
confidence of his countrymen. In July, 1861, 
with the same presumption which now seeks to 
instruct our farmers in agriculture, he under- 
took to teach General Scott the art of war. 
Keeping at the head of his paper the motto, ‘On 
to Richmond!” taunting the military authorities 
with imbecility, imputing to General Scott that 
he was not earnest in a desire to put down re- 
bellion, he excited a public sentiment which 
made the forward movement a necessity. It is to 
his credit that he afterward confessed his terri- 
ble mistake. Here, again, thousands of loyal 
lives paid for his folly and presumption. Again, 
in the autumn of 1864, when the rebellion was 
driven to the wall, he undertook to put new 
hope into its despondent chief by undertaking 
to substitute negotiation for arms, expressing 
his willingness to pay the old slave-owners for 
their slaves at the public charge. What dis- 
grace and ignominy to the country had this 
counsel prevailed! Whether he has changed 
his mind in this particular I do not know. 

He is unfit for this great office, as shown by 
his changing his opinion for the sake of the 
Presidency. He now pretends to be in favor of 
the one-term principle, as a means of defeating 
his competitor. But in June, 1871, in a public 
speech, he recommended the renomination of 
General Grant, and avowed he would be better 
qualified for a second term than a first, saying, 
‘Gen. Grant never has been defeated, and he 
never will be.” 

Mr. Greeley has been tried in public office, 
once as a member of Congress for a short term, 
once as a member of the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention. A weaker and more worth- 
less member never took a seat in either. Mr. 
Greeley is unfit for this great office, as totally 
unable to form sound judgments as to character 
and discriminate between good men and bad. 

{In support of his statements Mr. Hoar cited 
the words of Samuel Bowles, written but a 
short time since, that gentleman now being an 
ardent supporter of Greeley. } 

In regard to the class of men who now sup- 
ported this candidate for the Presidency, the 
speaker quoted a single paragraph from the 
Caucasian, a Southern Greeley sheet, headed 
with a cut of a pistol, as follows :— 

“If, after the oppressed people of this coun- 
try shall have done allin their power to prevent 
the reflection of the cold blooded, bribe-taking 
villain, Ulysses S. Tumblebug, he shall, by the 
use of corrupt means, reinstall himself and his 
army of hungry, vampirical, egg-sucking, skil- 
let-licking kin in office, then there still remains 
a hope, a last but sure and final resort—the 
dernier resort. The Jewish High Priest Ca- 


dred years ago, in these beautiful and patriotic 
words: ‘It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not.’” 


“Warrington” and Mrs. Woodhull. 
Manomet Hovussz, So. Plymouth, Aug. 8. 
The following letter has reached me by way 

of Springfield :— 

48 Broad street, New York, Aug. 3, 1872. 
‘¢*Warrington :”— What good can it do you, or 
what good to society, to lay beture the public 
the intamous charge contained in one of your 
recent letters to the Republican? It would 
seem to me to be a more reputable and gentle- 
manly method of combatting my social theories 
to refute them rather than to attempt to black- 
guard me personally. 1 pronounce the charge 
an intamous lie, and hold you responsible as its 
author. Victoria C. WooDHULL. 

I do not know what Mrs. Woodhull refers to, 
unless it be the following, which appeared in 
one of my recent letters? ‘“The secret of the 
final rupture of friendship between Mrs. Hook- 
er, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, and the ladies 
known as the ‘New York party, and the Wood- 
hull family, is understood to be an attempt at 
certain blackmailing operations upon the friends 
of the ladies first named.” I dare say I ought 
not to have repeated any Boston gossip, like 
this, about anybody; and as the surest way of 
setting Mrs. Woodhull right, 1 send her note, 
which is certainly explicit enough. Let me as- 
sure her, however, ihat I had no thought of 
combatting or of endorsing any of her special 
theories, of which I know little and care less. 
Will you oblige me by giving this an early pub- 
lication ? WARRINGTON. 
—Springfield Republican. 
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Massachusetts Sentiments. 
No two wen better illustrate the common 
sentiment of our New England syuciety than the 
brothers E. Rockwood and George F. Hoar, 
sons of the late venerable Samuel Hoar, of 
Concord. It is a family long and creditably 
associated with public affairs. Educated, intel- 
ligent, inflexibly honest, with talents fur any 
station, honored in many, yet accustomed to 
take counsel with the ‘‘plain folk” of village or 
city, they may be accepted as fitting representa- 
tives of the best social and political life of our 
people. ‘The opinions of such men are an in- 
dex of the honest thought, just expectation and 
common desire of the controlling sentiment of 
the community. Their public utterances, there- 
fore, are worthy of respect, and cannot fail in 
times of controversy to exercise a considerable 
influence. Both brothers have recently spoken 
on national politics—the elder, Judge Rock- 
wood Hoar, in Faneuil Hall, in warm endorse- 
ment of the President; the younger, Congress- 
man George Hoar, of the Worcester district, at 
a gathering in that city, in general defense of 
the Republican party, its achievements and its 
candidates. No worthier reading can be offered 
intelligent readers than these addresses; and 
from the latter’s effort we submit the following 
passages on the various topics as indicated :— 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

This is the first presidential election in which 
every grown man in the republic has been en- 
titled to take a part. It is the first since 1860 
in which every State may take a share. ‘The 
process of restoration, not too long delayed for 
the safety of the republic, is at last complete. 
Every State is in its place, every senator's 
chair is full, every district enjoys its rightful 
representation. It is a time of general peace. 
The flag with its thirty-seven stars floats over 
every sea and is honored in every land. The 
most powerful and proudest monarchy of the 
West tor the first time in her history has apolo- 
gized for a great wrong and a tribunal now sits 
by the shores of the beautiful and classic lake 
ot Geneva; before which we are holding her as 
a defendant to make atonement for her offence. 
In the East, Japan, a nation equal in population 
to ourselves, roused by the sound of our mighty 
footsteps from her barbarous sleep of ages, sits 
docile at our feet, learning civilization, man- 
ners, laws, religion. 

GENERAL PROSPERITY. 

In spite of the war, in spite of the loss from 
the estimate of the value of the slaves, the val- 
uation of the wealth of the nation has in- 
creased from sixteen thousand to twenty-nine 
thousand millions of dollars in ten years. ‘The 
manufactures of the country have increased in 
ten years from $1,885,861,676 to $4,305,932,032. 
Of this our own State and county have their 
full share. Not, as in slaveholding times, has 
the legislation of the general government been 
guided by hatred or jealousy toward you, but 
every regulation of finance, tariff, currency, 
taxation, has been in accordance with your gen- 
eral views, and under the direction of your own 
chosen and trusted statesmen. I believe that 
no great industry of Massachusetts or of Wor- 
cester has reason to complain of any recent 
legislation. Better than the statistics of wealth 
are the statistics of manhood. Every slave has 
become a freeman, every freeman a citizen, 
every citizen has become avoter. Amid all this 
sunshine there is but one cloud which rises like 
an exhalation of blood where the rebellion lately 
went down. I shall speak of it presently. In 
this condition of things two great parties and a 
little one present themselves. They ask you to 
choose between Grant and Greeley, between 
Wilson and Gratz Brown; between the candi- 
dates of the Republicans everywhere and the 
candidates of the Democracy. What is best 
for the republic? To which shall we give our 
confidence? Now, itis not merely which makes 
the best promises, but which shall be trusted to 
keep them; which has done most to win for us 
these blessings ; which will do most to continue 
them. 

PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 

I ask you whether the promises of 1868 have 
not been kept. I think the promises made in 
the Chicago platfurm of 1868 have been kept by 
the Republican party beyond even their own ex- 
pectations. The Chicago platform of 1868 con- 
sisted of fourteen resolutions, declaring a poli- 
cy in regard to six great subjects; 1. Equal 
rights and equal suffrage; 2. Payment of the 
public debt; 3. Reduction of taxation; 4. Hon- 
esty and economy of administration; 5. En- 
couraging immigration, especially opposition to 
the doctrine of European governments that once 
a subject always a subject; 6. Amnesty. Now 
[ submit to you, without fear of contradiction, 
that in regard to each of these things not only 
has the Republican party accomplished more 
than four years ago any of us dared to hope, 
but it has accomplished more than any other 
administration ever did, ortried todo. In these 


‘ great particulars it will stand out conspicuous 


and illustrious, a mighty landmark in history. 
I repeat, not only has the Republican party 
more than kept its pledges on all these great 
heads of legislation, each one as important as 
any ever dealt with by any administration be- 
fore, but it has accomplished in regard to each 
more than any other administration, or any 
other government on earth, ever hoped or tried 
to do. 

EQUALITY OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION. 

What government or administration ever be- 
stowed on mankind a jewel precious as the 
fifteenth amendment?—the last of the three 
great amendments to our constitution, standing 
out brilliant and conspicuous in our history, and 
which have been well compared to three blaz- 
ing stars in the belt of Orion which give glory 
and splendor to the skies. You will, Iam sure, 
agree with me that no other government has 
ever bestowed on mankind a boon like that. 

The claim to hold their subjects to perpetual 
allegiance, so long discussed, which European 
sovereigns have so strenuously maintained, has 
at last been yielded to the peaceful diplomacy 
of General Grant. The American citizen of 
German or of British birth is hereafter to be sub- 
jected to no other claim than those of his adopted 
country. Here, too, isan achievement better than 
we are promised, which no other government and 
no other administrationcan match. Theremov- 
al of this old claim of despotism, wich even the 
war of 1812 did not break down, would in any 
other time have been enough of itself to have 
given renown to an administration; but the 
brilliancy of this exploic is hardly noticed amid 
the splendors of that of Grant. 

AMNESTY. 

So, too, in the matter of amnesty has the ad- 
ministration not only exceeded the promise o 
the platform, but exhibited a clemency unparal 
leled in history. This is a matter much mis 
understood, and I ought to explain it briefly 
Many people suppose that large numbers of th 
rebels are still disfranchised. The factis othe 








prevent them from going to Nahant on a Sun- 
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iphas, expressed that last resort eighteen hun- 


wise. The elective franchise has been restore 





to every person within the government, notwith- 
standing his share in the rebellion. But the 
constitution makes, as it ought, certain provi- 
sions as to qualification for office. It provides 
that no persun under twenty-one shall hold of- 
fice; that none under twenty-five be a represen- 
tative; mone under thirty a senator; and no 
man of foreign birth or under thirty-five be 
President. State constitutions and statutes con- 
tain many like provisions for the public safety. 
So the fourteenth amendment declares that per- 
sons who had taken an oath to support the con- 
stitution and thereafter taken part in the rebel- 
lion shall not hold office unless their disabilities 
are removed by Congress by a two-thirds vote. 
The offense supposes the addition of perjury to 
treason. Even then the exclusion trom office 
is not absolute, but the party has only to satis- 
fy Congress that he has changed his mind. So 
generous has Congress been that there is no in- 
stance of the refusal of the prayer of any per- 
son who has asked relief. Many thousands have 
been pardoned by name, and, at the last session, 
Congress passed a law removing the disabilities 
of ail but a few individuals who had held seats 
in two congresses and left them to take part in 
the rebellion. England has always brought her 
rebels to the block or the gallows. You know 
the bloody fate of the unhappy but brave Com- 
munists of France. The ‘Tories of our Revo- 
lution were exiled to foreign lands and their es- 
tates confiscated. General Grant gave orders 
to our officers abroad if any misguided rebel, 
found wandering and destitute in foreign lands, 
desired to return, to bring him home at the pub- 
lic charge. Surely here, too, no administration 
or government in history ever equalled in clem- 
ency that of General Grant. Such is the rec- 
ord of the past three years. So serves the re- 
public in peace the great captain who saved her 
in war. 
SENATOR: SUMNER. 

I do not forget that in all this I am compelled 
to differ with one with whom for my whole po- 
litical life hitherto it has been my pleasure to 
agree on all questions of national policy. 1 would 
not speak of him otherwise than with honor. 
The habits of a lifetime are too strong. I can- 
not name in public life the name of Charles 
Sumner and word of eulogy not spring, unbid- 
den, to the lips. He has been a brave, persist- 
ent, honest advocate of liberty. He has stood 
on a lofty height. He never has appealed to a 
mean motive in the people, and has never, I am 
sure, been consciously guided by one himself. 
But we cannot give up our judgment even to 
his. If there is any one lesson to be learned 
from his life it is the lesson of independence. 
Woe to that people which in grave public emer- 
gencies trusts to any judgment but its own! 

RECONCILIATION. 

Mr. Sumner says the election of Mr. Greeley 
means reconciliation, but is this the case? Do 
the rebels of the South take Mr. Greeley and 
the Cincinnati platform because they desire re- 
conciliation; for, because, having exhausted 
every form of resistance, they are satistied that 
they could not get a rebel and a Democrat? 
Does anybody doubt that if the elections in New 
Hampshire, in Oregon, in Connecticut, had giv- 
en reasonable promise of a Democratic victory, 
the overtures of Mr.Greeley and the alliance 
of Mr. Sumner would have been spurned with 
contempt? They seek to substitute Greeley for 
Grant to-day, just as they would have been glad 
to substitute McClellan for Grant, at the head 
of our armies, during the war. Undoubted- 
ly they like Greeley’s principle better than 
Grant’s. ‘They like the generalship of Bull 
Run better than the generalship of Vicksburg. 
They like his principle that States have a right 
to secede. They like his talk about a domi- 
nant race. They will accept reconciliation with 
him just so far as he will consent to be their 
tool in revenging themselves on the men who 
subdued their rebellion and the men who de- 
prived them of their slaves. To whom are 
these men reconciled? Not to General Grant. 
They hate him because he saved the republic. 
They hate him because he put down the Ku- 
klux, although in both he did but his duty to 
his country, and executed the will of the people. 
Not to you or me. Their speech and their 
presses are filled with expressions of hatred to 
us. Not tothe colored men of the South; not 
to the loyal emigrant from the North. For 
them they have the Kuklux Klan. Not even to 
Mr. Sumner. The Richmond Enquirer has 
declared, since Mr. Sumner’s letter, that the 
people of the South despise Charles Sumner as 
they despise Cuffee. They may be reconciled 
to Horace Greeley, the man who believed in 
the right of secession under the constitution, 
the man who was for paying for the slaves, the 
man who bailed Jetf Davis, the man who is for 
leaving the civil rights of the colored man to be 
determined by the dominant race. We offered 
them reconciliation in 1860. They had only to 
submit quietly to an election, under the the con- 
stitution, by a majority of the American people. 
We offered them reconciliation in 1868. They 
had only to let men live in peace in their dwell- 
ings. ‘They now impose, as a condition of rec- 
onciliation, that we shall let them select our 
candidate for the presidency ! 





An intelligent young Northern gentleman, 
now in Jacksonville, Florida, writes to his 
friends in this city, under date of the 6th intst., 
as follows: ‘‘Times are getting interesting 
down here over the political issues of the day. 
With almost every one it’s either ‘’rah for 
Grant’ or ‘’rah for Greeley’; and the latter, 
I regret to say, is the more prevalent cry. 
Democrats have seemingly gone insane over 
their Baal of Chappaqua, and I hope and trust 
in the event of his (G.’s) election, they will find 
him as false a god as was ever the Baal of old. 
I tell you, surely, that the election of H. G. 
would make warm times for a Northern man in 
any of the Southern States; and I, for one, 
would just as soon be out of, as in, them should 
H. G. ever rise to be President. ‘The news 
from North Carolina, as far as yet heard from, 
has the effect already to make the more extreme 
Southerners throw out gentle hints to Northern- 
ers to prepare to pack up their ‘carpet-bags.’ 
I don’t anticipate that force will ever be used to 
drive a man from the State should the reins 
again fall into their hands; but this I do say, 
that in that case a system of social ostracism 
will be practised to such an extent that a North- 
ern man and a Republican will find the South 
uncongenial to such an extent that he will leave 
of his own accord—which means, virtually, 
driven out. If Florida was a criterion by which 
to judge of the whole political sentiment of the 
country, I should feel whipped already; but I 
am confident that there are enough square Grant 
votes North to bring down the balance in his 
favor. We, all of us—North, South, East and 
West—have got to work with a will, though. 
Do everything you can to tumble the Gree- 
ley shrine and enhance the prospects of Grant; 
and in so doing think that you are working, not 
only for yourself, but that branch of your fam- 
ily in Florida.”’ 








A Distincuisuep Musician Gone. — Dr. 
Lowell Mason died on Sunday last, at his resi- 
dence in Orange, N. J., in his eighty-first year. 
He was born at Medfield, Mass., January 8, 
1792. His love for music, afterward the con- 
trolling passion of his life, manifested itself in 
his early childhood. When quite a young man 
he commenced teaching it, and had classes at 
various times in Savannah and Boston. His 
first compilation of church music was published 
in 1821; and trom that time on he distinguished 
himself in the peculiar field of church music. 
His contributions to musical literature have 
been equally valuable and numerous. An earn- 
est advocate of congregational singing, he im- 
parted to all he met a portion of his own enthu- 
siasm, and to him is largely due the growth 
of vocal music in Boston and New England, 
and, indeed, throughout the United States. He 
introduced music into the Boston schools in 
1837. Many of the lyrics most prized by the 
Christian church are of his composition, and 
will remain in her hymnology as long as any 
songs are sung. The degree of doctor of mu- 
sic, conferred upon him by the New York Uni- 
versity in 1855, was the first degree of the kind 
ever given by an American college. The Pes- 
talozzian, or induction method of teaching, ear- 
ly claimed his attention and received his warm 
support. His collections and compilations of 
music were numerous and useful; his lectures 
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on music and the classes he formed have borne 
abundant fruit; but by single tunes, such as 
‘*Ariel,” ‘‘Missionary Hymn,” ‘‘Hebron,” and 
others, his name will be especially perpetuated. 
His life was one long labor of love; and the 
Christian church will be slow to forget his ser- 
vices. 


tional Musical Festival in this city in 1869, and 
was again invited to the World’s Jubilee of the 
past June, but his advanced years prevented his 
attendance. He has for a long time been in 
feeble health, and his death at the ripe old age 
of eighty years was not unexpected, although it 
will be much lamented. 








POLITICAL MENTION. 


Thomas Talbot of Billerica for Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Gen. Butler writes that he has no purpose to 
contend this year for the governorship of this 
State. 

Dr. Loring will preside at the Republican 
State Convention — which secures a capital 
chairman. 


Secretary Boutwell returned from Maine con- 
vinced there would be an extraordinary gain in 
the Republican vote in September. 


Mr. Greeley's friends in West Virginia have 
made aconstitution excluding colorod men from 
office. It is to be voted on on the 22nd instant. 
If it should be carried, it would be bad for his 
“cause.” 

Andy Johnson declares for Greeley ‘‘on the 
principle of circumstances beyond human con- 
trol.” Whether gods or devils have the greater 
influence in establishing those ‘‘circumstances” 
he did not mention. 

We are indebted to Senator Sumner for pub- 
lic documents; among others the report on the 
condition of affairs in the late insurrectionary 
States—a fearful exhibit of the doings of many 
of Mr. Greeley’s new friends towards Unionists 
and colored men. . 


The Gazette a second time contradicts us, 
but, singularly, omits to furnish the evidence 
for its confidence; and, what is worse, forgets 
its accustomed courtesy in imputing t» us dis- 
creditable motives in maintaining that our au- 
thority is as good as is its own. Without qual- 
ifying our original statement, we do not care 
to continue a controversy on such terns; or, in- 
deed, on any. 

Senator Sumner has returned to Boston and 
occupies his old quarters at the Coolidge House, 
when not on a visit to his friend Longfellow at 
Nahant. (The story of his summering at 
White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, was a joke.) 
He is very weary, and, if report speaks traly, 
surprised at the political sentiment of the com- 
munity. Mr. Bird has not yet moved in the 
matter of a public reception. 

Wendell Phillips has issued his letter to the 
colored voters in favor of Grant. It is a strong 
document. He ‘‘would touch with reverent 
hand everything from Mr. Sumner,” but, de- 
spite his advice, he concludes that ‘‘if Grant is 
defeated he is not sure we shall see traitors in 
the capitol parting the nation’s raiment and 
casting lots for its flag; but we are sure to see 
Congress full of traitors, and in the White 
House their tool.” 

Mr. Congressman Dawes, in a recent speech, 
made this pertinent response to Senator Sum- 
ner’s reason for opposing President Grant that 
he evaded the cause of the colored man :— 

Sumner tried to pass his civil-rights bill guar- 
anteeing rights to the colored man. He intro- 
duced avery proper bill, and somebody opposed 
it. The colored men of Washington held a 
meeting and invited President Grant to attend. 
The President wrote the following letter :— 

I sympathize most cordially in any effort to 
secure for all our people, of whatever race, na- 
tivity or color, the exercise of those rights to 
which every citizen should be entitled. 

U. S. Grant. 

This Mr. Sumner pronounces an evasion. 
Gen. Grant sympathized with all the rights of 
the people—is there any more than all? Mr. 
Sumner says the Cincinnati platform is just 
right upen this point, and he quotes the follow- 
ing words :— 

It is duty to mete out equal and exact justice, 
to all, of whatever nativity, race, color or per- 
suasion, religious or political. 

Is there any difference? Is one more com- 
prehensive than the other? Are they not one 
and thesame thing? Yet Sumner calls one eva- 
sive and the other just, right and perfectly sat- 
isfactory. What but personal hatred could have 
dwelt upon that imaginary difference so earn- 
estly and long? But it is not my place or de- 
sire to question the motives or the integrity of 
my colleague. These he must settle with his 
conscience and his God. But I marvel, and 
have a right to be amazed, when I look at the 
words in these two instruments, and look at the 
men behind the words. Behind the words of 
one is the hero of Vicksburg, the Wilderness, 
Appomattox, who has labored constantly and 
perseveringly, and applied every power in the 
government, to maintain the rights of the col- 
ored men whose freedom he secured with his 
sword. Behind the other words are the men 
who endeavored to build upon the black man an 
eternal slave oligarchy, who rushed the Union 
into the war to secure their serfdom, who re- 
belled at their emancipation, who have fought 
against their citizenship, who have labored by 
every foul appliance of human ingenuity, up to 
this very hour, to deprive them of the rights 
secured them in the laws of the country. (Great 
applause.) I marvel that, forgetful of the past 
of his party, and his own past, and of that fu- 
ture to which he should look, Sumner should 
endeavor to turn this poor people away from 
those in whom they have trusted. 


Secretary Boutwell, at Lowell, the other eve- 
ning, considered Mr. Greeley’s fitness for the 
office of President in this manner :— 

On the 23d of February, 1861, he published 
an editorial from which I make an extract :-— 

‘‘We have repeatedly said, and we once more 
insist, that the great principles embodied. by Jef- 


erson in the Declaration of American Independ-. 


ence, that governments derived their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, is sound 
and just; and that if the slave States, the cot- 
ton States or the Gulf States only choose to 
form an independent nation they have a clear 
moral right to do so.” 

This quotation from the Tribune does not 
stand alone. In many issues, spread over 
several months, he set forth and recognized the 
doctrine of secession. He was not taken by 
surprise. The question was not a new one. It 
originated with the government. It had been 
taught by Calhoun and accepted by the body of the 
South. Twice after Greeley came to manhood 
—in 1832 and 1850—it had been exhaustively 
discussed by the leading men of the times. In 
view of these facts, was Mr. Greeley sincere in 
the opinion he expressed and the advice he gave 
the country in 1861? If he was sincere, what 
excuse can he offer for his subsequent zeal in 
prosecuting a war against a people who, in his 
judgment, had a moral right to their independ- 
ence? If sincere, how does he now differ upon 
the question of the right of secession from Jef- 
ferson Davis? If sincere, what an offence is 
his nomination to the patriotic men of the 
country! If sincere, what an insult is his nom- 
ination to the soldiers who saved the republic! 
But if he was not sincere, what then? Were 
these declarations a lure, a trap? Did he de- 
sign to entice the South into rebellion? A sol- 
emn responsibility for the war is upon Mr. 
Greeley when you consider that his 7ribune 
articles recognizing the right of secession were 
read in the Georgian State Convention. Do 
you say, as perhaps you may justly say, neither 
of these views of Mr. Greeley can be true in 
the widest sense, but that the articles were 
written under a temporary evil influence; that 
he shrunk from war; that his timid nature prized 
peace more than it prized the country? That 
he escaped from the slough of despond, and 
afterward, in his frantic efforts for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, sought to make amends 
to the country for his temporary abandonment 
of the cause of the country? Admit this. 
Nothing better can be offered in his behalf. Let 


He was present, as one of two special | 
guests of the Executive Committee, at the Na- | 


his error be forgiven, but, until forgotten, it is a 
history which should exclude him from any 
important public trust.” : 


It seems to us nothing can be more conclu- 
sive, in the way of argument, of Mr. Greeley’s 
instability and unfitness for high position than 
the statement of Gov. Boutwell. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Another South American president has died 
by the hand of the assassin. Col. Balta, whose 
administration has done much for the material 
prosperity and national elevation of Peru, plac- 
ing her at the head of the South American re- 
publics, is the victim. Balta, like all the South 
American executives, was something of a mili- 
tary despot, and only a few weeks ago paraded 
the national troops to intimidate the opposition. 
His successor is Parado, who, though in the op- 
position, is believed to have had no hand in past 
disorders and will probably disown all connec- 
tion with the present assassins. 

Mrs. Matthews, mother of Vice-President Col- 
fax, who died at her son’s home on Sunday 
last, was a lady of gentle, dignified and refined 
manners, and was held in high esteem by a very 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances. Her 
first husband, Schuyler Colfax, tather of the 
Vice-President, was an officer of the Mechanics’ 
Bank in New York, where he lived and died, 
his only son being born four months after his 
death. Mrs. Colfax, several years afterward, 
married Mr. Matthews, and removed to the vil- 
lage of New Carlisle, in Northern Indiana. 
During the minority of Vice-President Coltax 
the family lived together, and when Mr. Colfax 
became Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives Mrs. Matthews accompanied him to Wash- 
ington and presided at her son’s receptions. 

‘Better trust all and be deceived, 

And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 
Had blessed thy life with true believing. 
Oh, in this mocking world too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth! 
Better be cheated to the last 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 


The inquiry of your correspondent, *‘H. I.,” 
as to the authorship of the above lines (from 
Mrs. Kemble Butler), leads me to say the same 
idea was presented in a passage of Mr. George 
Lovell’s drama, ‘‘Love’s Sacrifice,” 
thirty years ago, viz :— 

“‘Oh, better be in trust o’er-confident, 

A thousand times deceived, than wrongly once 

Wound with ungenerous doubt the breast of 

truth!” 

The former seems to be but an elaboration of 
Mr. Lovell’s idea. How does it strike you? 

ke 


more than 


[The same.—Eb. ] 

Mr. Daniel Farrar, of the well-known firm of 
Farrar, Follett & Co.,who arrived home in the 
‘“‘Hecla,” was the recipient, Wednesday evening, 
of a congratulatory dinner by a party of his 
friends numbering about sixty. It is hardly 
necessary to say more of the basic part of the 
affair than that it came off at Parker's, and so, 
brilliantly and decoratively, was elegant. The 
committee of arrangements were J. W. Aborn, 
Jacob Pfaff and A. Claxton Cary. The head of 
the table was presided over by Otis Kimball, and 
Col. Hatch, as second president, officiated at 
the other end, thus making it a ‘‘double-header,” 
in a marked sense. Speeches, after the essen- 
tial and accented part of the entertainment was 
substantially over, were made by Newell A. 
Thompson, Josiah Dunham, Augustus Russ, J. 
R. M. Squire, Leopold Morse, Dexter H. Fol- 
lett, Joseph W. Aborn, J. K. Porter, A. C. Cary, 
John Wetherbee, Joel H. Hills, Calvin Wing, and 
others. The names here mentioned serve a 
double purpose in being reported, by thus more 
definitely intimating the quality and character, 
not only of the speeches, but of the gathering 
generally. There was marked solidity in the 
character of the gathering, and the whole thing 
was a sensible and creditable affair; and at a 
late hour the gathering voted unaniinously to 
adjourn for 143 years—meeting here again A. 
D. 2015. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Another Woman’s Opinion of the 
Greeley Movement. 

Mr. Eprror :—Enthusiasm is a good thing, 
and provokes, if not enthusiasm of the same 
kind and for the same object, at least reflection. 
What I wish to say would probably have re- 
mained unsaid had I not read in your last issue a 
woman’s enthusiastic appeal for campaign work 
by women for the reélection of Gen. Grant. It 
seems to me the President must smile, if he 
ever smiled.jn his life, when he learns that he 
is to receive the support of women on the 
ground of suffrage. I don’t understand that he 
has ever said a word in favor, or as showing 
that he has any interest in the subject. But 
mainly I suppose it is this woman’s feeling 
against Mr. Greeley. Let it thus stand. But 
there are only a handful of women, compara- 
tively, who are very earnest for woman-suffrage. 
Those are workers, however; and yet I judge 
not very effectual workers, disagreeing some- 
what. Perhaps they will agree to work against 
Greeley, however. Lucy Stone said she should, 
because he is opposed to woman-suffrage, 
though, having exchanged hospitalities with him 
and knowing his merits, she could not speak ill 
of him. I respected her motives, also her fair- 
ness and justice, though I do not accord fully 
with her views. And, by the way, let me say 
that it was in Fraternity Hall, before a small au- 
dience of friends, that I heard her speak, and I 
wish to add my testimony in appreciation of her 
character. She spoke as only a person wo- 
manly, wifely and motherly could speak. I 
gladly would have embraced her in the admira- 
tion with-which she inspired me. What she 
said of Lucy Stone’s baby would be a worthy 
woman’s lecture for all sections of the land, for 
all lands. But to return. There is another 
handful of women interested in public affairs, 
interested in the welfare of unfortunate women, 
who oppose woman-suffrage—I suppose they 
have aright to an opinion. Some of them may 
be for Greeley, some for Grant. Another hand- 
ful of women—thoughtful, aware of the respon- 
sibilities of a vote, questioning the good and the 
evilin confering it upon all women at once, not 
wishing prematurely to hasten events, to pluck 
the unripe fruit—who hesitate. They are consci- 
entious in their hesitations, and not to be de- 
nounced. If they are divided in their prefer- 
ences for the rival candidates, those who prefer 
Greeley are not of the ‘‘fallen.” 

But the majority of women scarce think of, 
or care at all for, suffrage, and feel no interest 
in public affairs; or, at most, only wish their 
husbands and brothers success. Keally, I can- 
not see that the present campaign, aside from 
Mr. Greeley’s private opinion, whatever that 
may be, has anything todo with woman-suffrage. 
I don’t believe a president's private opinion on 
that subject is of any more consequence than his 
religious opinions. 

Again, I don’t see that the present canvass 
includes the negro question. After emancipa- 
tion was agreed upon Mr. Garrison wished to 
disband the Anti-slavery society. Of course he 
thought the negro was safe then. Mr. Phillips, 
I think, said: ‘‘Wait till negro-suffrage is se- 
cured.” Since that time the constitutional 
amendments have been secured; and now both 
parties are clamoring for the vote of the negro. 
If I had a vote, and both candidates were plead- 





ing with me to lend it to them, I should think 


my vote and all the rights pertaining to it were 
safe enough with either. So the canvass seems 
to me neither the woman-question nor the negro 
question. What, then, is it? It looks to me very 
like a question of peace and pretended war be- 
tween the North and the South; loyalty and pre- 
tended disloyalty to the government between Re- 
publicans and Democrats—or rather between 
Grantism and Greeleyism; or, if you will put it 
like Mr. Holmes, between ‘‘Republic-rats” and 
“Demi-cans.” “The rebels laid down their arms 
to Gen. Grant seven years ago, and for the life of 
me I can see no war. I don’t feel it. It is my 
sincere opinion that most people feel peace. 
The great Musical Jubilee, if it said anything 
aside from music, said ‘‘Peace with all the 
world.” Now, if we are at peace with all the 
world, we must be at peace among ourselves. 
If a man and his wife were continually quar- 
relling between themselves I don’t believe they 
would make great boast of their peaceful rela- 
tions with their neighbors, still less get up a 
great jubilee over it. Mr. Sumner used to say 
that slavery was continual war. Slavery is 
dead, the old issues are dead, and I think we 
are now at peace. The Democrats have ac- 
cepted a Republican platform and a Republican 
candidate, and I think they are converted from 
slavery and secession. I give them just as 
much credit for their conversion as I do the 
Republicans for abolishing slavery, and no 
more—Mr. Garrison or Mr. Phillips’s opinion to 
the contrary nevertheless. The one and the 
other was from necessity. I think the country 
would survive another four years of Grant— 
though, if I believe in anything, it is the one- 
term for the Presidency. The General has 
been as well paid for his services to, and sacri- 
fices for, the country as have the common sol- 
diers, their widows and orphans. I think the 
country will live through four years of Greeley, 
even if he is no ‘‘orator”; is ‘‘in his dotage.” I 
don’t believe that he and those heretofore good 
It they 
Nor 


men who support him are mistaken. 
are, a mistake is not equivalent to a fall. 
is a difference of opinion on woman-suffrage a 
justification of any woman’s bitterness. I hope 
every woman who wishes will work in this cam- 
paign, though employing less bigotry and inci- 
vility than some of the men. 

I am heartily glad the negro vote is divided. 
It isa good omen. We don't want clans. [I 
‘would that the Irish vote might be equally di- 
ex-Confederates are for 
That does not indi- 


vided. Some of the 
Grant, some for Greeley. 
cate a Southern party, but rather what all pa- 
triots have prayed for, ‘No North, no South.” 
If the women do work in this canvass I hope, 
like Lucy Stone, they will all set an example of 
good manners and charity to the brethren, for 
some of them seem to need both. ae oe 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vacation Letters. 


~ 
FROM SALISBURY BEACH. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
ATLANTIC Housk, SALISBURY BEACH, 

Essex County, Aug. 14, 1872. } 
The last time I dipped my pen in ink, on 
newspaper thoughts intent, I was in the press 
room at the Coliseum. ‘To-day, instead of the 
foreign bands, Rudersdorf, Strauss, Goddard 
and Bendel, I have the ocean, which has borne 
them beyond the reach of our wildest encore ; 
and, instead of listening to Leutner's bird-like 
trills and carols, I watch foam-crested waves, 
and hear only the deep bass in ‘‘the slow song 
of the sea.” 

Could any contrast be sharper? The change 
is all the more beneficial because it is so com- 
plete; and I beg that you poor, nervous, mos- 
quito-bitten city people, who lie awake o’ nights 
and make special police of yourselves, will lose 
no time in following me to this eastern corner 
of Essex county, where the mosquito season is 
over, and you can sit, as I did last night, ina 
lighted room with open windows yet without 
screens. 

Salisbury Beach is about thirty-eight miles frons 
Boston, whence it is reached four or five times 
every day, at hours which your daily paper will 
give you, by the Boston and Maine, and East- 
ern Railroads, at a cost of about $1.50, all told. 
At Newburyport, should you come by the Bos- 
ton and Maine, or at East Salisbury, should 
you try the Eastern route, carriages await 
the arrival of every train. After a drive of 
four miles from Newburyport, or two from Sal- 
isbury, a part of which lies through woods now 
fragrant with clethra—‘‘the white-spiked e¢le- 
thra flower” of which Whittier writes in “The 
Maids of Attitash”—you will find yourself at a 
beach which is as_ beautiful as it is respectable, 
as safe as it is popular, while its right to be 
called poetical cannot be disputed since it was 
the scene of Whittier’s ‘“‘Tent on the Beach.” 
Beautiful, respectable, safe, popular and poeti- 
cal! 
is entitled to all these adjectives ? 


Is there any other sea-side resort whith 
And I must 
add that the season is longer here than at most 
beaches, since the famous ‘Salisbury gather- 
The At- 
lantic House, whence I write, is a roomy build- 
ing one hundred and fifty-five feet long and 
twenty-eight wide, with three piazzas, and a par- 
lor on the seaward side of the house, where, if 


ing” does not occur till September. 


you are too tired or too feeble for walking, 
bathing or driving, you can take your ‘‘ease in 
your inn,” inhale the sea-breeze while sheltered 
from the sun, and count the sails of outward or 
inward bound vessels. The view from every 
point is fine, and includes Plum Island, Cape 
Ann, Boar’s Head, and the Isles of Shoals. 
Watching the lights on the coast at nightfall 
is a source of great amusement at any beach. 
Here you can distinguish five lights, viz.: at 
Portsmouth, Plum Island, Thacher’s Island, 
Boon Island, on a very clear night, and the 
lighton White Island, one of the Isles of Shoals, 
which lie twelve miles off Portsmouth. The 
latter is a revolving light, crimson and white, 
and is one of the most beautiful I have ever 
seen. Whittier has immortalized it in “The 
Tent on the Beach” :— 

‘*Across the sea one large, lone star, 

With crimson light that came and went, 

Revolving in its tower afar, 

Looked through the doorway of the tent.” 
Again, he says :— 

“The beacon glimmered on Portsmouth bar 
The White Isle kindled its great red star. oe 
Turning from the ocean you look across the 
marshes, the very marshes which Whittier calls 
‘‘The low, green prairies of the sea,” to find the 
beautiful city of Newburyport, and, should gay- 
ety or grief make you sleepless, at midnight 

you may hear 

‘faint, far and slow, 
The bells in Newbury’s steeples toll 
The twelve dead hours.” 
A belt of grand old woods completes the pic- 
ture in this direction. All the sights and 
sounds are like so many illustrations of Whit- 
tier’s poems; indeed, one can never understand 
them to perfection without travelling through 
the region which his poetry has made classic. 
The brothers J. F. and E. J. Morrill are the 
proprietors of the Atlantic House; and when I 
tell you of meals so abundant, sweet, wholesome 
and well-ordered that you might fancy yourself 
in your own comfortable home; when I add 
that the vegetables are fresh from their kitchen- 
garden; and when I tell you of airy sleeping- 
rooms with snowy bed-linen, plenty of fresh 
water, soap and towels, you will understand 





that they ‘‘know how to keep a hotel.” Indeed 
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hotel-keeping is jn their blood—their father hav- 
ing been, in years past, at the Amesbury Hotel; 

hile Mr. E. J. Morrill, formerly of the Rocking- 
hats House, Portsmouth, has added to his New 
England training a large Western experience. 
I can add one thing more in their praise: their 
permanent boarders are very apt to send to their 
friends to join them, and there are frequently 
large family parties here for weeks in succes- 
sion, with board at $1.50 and $2.50 per day. Do 
not, however, take my word for anything, but 
Just slip down for yourself for aday and a night, 
if no more, and see if I have told the truth; but 
there is one thing you can take my word for 
—if you come once you will come again. 

If you want bathing you will understand the 
full force of the word ‘‘safe” as applied to this 
beach when I tell you that there are no abrupt 
descents, no shifting sands, while the under-tow, 
that fearful foe to bathers, is scarcely per- 
ceptible. You get surf bathing in perfection 
here. You can let your babies roll about in 
the water to their hearts’ content. The Atlan- 
tic House is less than two hundred feet from 
the breakers, with a plank walk from the piaz- 
za. You thus avoid along, tiresome walk in the 
sun and sand before and after your bath. 

There are other hotels, and about seventy 
cottages here. It is too populous to be lone- 
ly, while those who choose can have all the pri- 
vacy they wish, as there seems to be very little 
prying curiosity either in hotel or cottage life. 
And when I tell you that among permanent 
boarders and transient guests moral sentiment 
is in favor of simplicity in dress, so they really 
rest from the excessive toilette labor which is 
the bane of life at the springs and the seashore, 
you will think, as I do, that at the Atlantic 
House they are marvels of common sense in 
an age of fashionable dissipation. 

Sportsmen are constantly passing my window 
this morning, and this afternoon they will bring in 
their feathered trophies, which I always regard 
with mingled pain and pleasure ; but I confess that 
opetite usually overpowers sentiment, and that 
my mouth waters more than my eyes. Now for 
anexhilarating trot on the beach, for which there 
is ample opportunity—since there is an unbrok- 
en drive of six miles in extent from the mouth of 
the Merrimack to the mouth of Hampton river— 
and your horses’ hoofs will hardly leave a mark 
in the smooth sand. Major Ben. Perley Poore 
declares that at low tide twenty carriages can 
drive the whole distance abreast. 

We have our little excitements, such as the 
constant expectation of the arrival of some ce- 
lebrity, for you know celebrities grow in Essex 
county. Whittier, Maj. Ben. Perley Poore, Gen. 
Sutton, Judge Abbott and Ex-Governor Har- 
riman are among the visitors of this season. I 
found Richard and Harriet Prescott Spofford 
here when [ arrived, and among permanent 
boarders are the Pomroys of Pittsfield, and Mr. 
Burdick, a New York publisher and a member 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s congregation, who 
reports the Brooklyn divine as armed to the 
teeth, morally speaking, to defend the Republi- 
can party from outside foes and inside traitors. 
Mr. J. H. Flagg of the United States Senate, 
and Mr. A. T. Cushing and family, also of 


many other agreeable people whose names | do 
not at this moment recall; and Senator Cragin 
of New Hampshire is expected. 

I have said nothing of the delight of seeing the 
sun rise from the ocean. You can do so if you 
like when you come, but I make ita point of eti- 
quette never to precede the sun. I elways say 
to that useful and ornamental luminary, ‘‘After 
you, sir; a long distance after you.” Moon- 
light on the water or at the beach always 
fas a peculiar charm, and it seems to me that 
here the charm is intensified; but, instead of 
rhapsodies of my own, I will give you Whittier’s 
exquisite description of moonrise at this very 
beach :— 

“The ocean seemed 

To litt a half-faced moon in sight, 

And shoreward o'er the waters gleamed, 

From crest-to-crest, a line of light, 

Such as of old, with solemn awe, 

‘The fishers by Genessaret saw, 

When dry-shod o’er it walked the Son of God, 

Tracking the waves with light 

Where’er his sandals trod.” 

Howarp. 





‘The dentists have been in session this week 
in this city. They have removed one more 
pang to operations thereby, we trust. 

Jov. Washburn has given the vacant State 
police commissionership to Martin Gritlin—a 
wise qpoice of an upright man. 

A partnership firm was dissolved in this city 
on Thursday which had existed since Aug. 15, 
1839, thirty-three years, of the same two part- 
ners only.—Foster & Taylor. 

“Proposals sealed with wax,” is the standing 
order for bids for work on the city sewers. A 
New York contractor insists that if the wooden 
pavement proposals required the same he would 
have a chance occasionally. 

The choice fruit is arriving. We have to 
thank our friend George K. Daniell, of Grant- 
ville, for a liberal bestowment of the ‘Early 
Williams” variety of apples. No 
trom his estate is turned from our door. 


messenger 


The burning of Mr. Emerson's house is fol- 
lowed by the almost complete destruction of 
Mr. Whittier’s by lightning. The venerable 
poet himself was thrown to the floor, but not 
seriously injured. The event occurred on Tues- 
day afternoon. 

The French band sailed for home last Satur- 
day—the first and last of the foreign bands in 
; There were 
All the 


Frenchmen were in praise of their cordial wel- 


their visit on Jubilee account. 


many affecting scenes at parting. 


come and constant hospitality. 

We are indebted to Mr. S. H. Morse, of the 
late Aadical, for the copy of the very able and 
brilliany report of Mr. Emerson’s English lec- 
ture on ** Lhe Superlative in Manners and Liter- 
ature,” It 
was copied for him from an English journal by 
Mr. M. D. Conway. 


Our suggestion of last week 


in 1849, which we give this week. 


in regard to the 
Messrs. Henry 
S. Gilmore, 


Coliseum has been carried out. 
Mason, Joseph H. Chadwick, P. 
Joseph F. Paul and Charles W. Slack being ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to manage the proper- 
ty for the interests of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Gilmore, and all concerned. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. have displayed 
in their window a fine tribute to the late Lowell 


| will sing ‘‘Eros” and M. Faure ‘‘Mercury.” 


The first picnic for the poor children of the 
city really got off on Thursday of this week. It 
was given at Nahant—happy place, where the 
extremes of society for once actually met. 
Judge Russell engineered the affair. There 
will be six excursions in all, with six hundred 
children toeach. Total of the fund contributed, 
$3000. 

Miss Nilsson—or rather Mme. Rouzaud—is 
passing her honeymoon in Paris. In addition 
to her performances in St. Petersburg she is to 
sing in Sweden, under the direction of Maurice 
Strakosch. In March next she will appear at 
the Paris Opera-house in a new opera by Am- 
broise Thomas, entitled ‘‘Psyche.” Miss Nilsson 


Horace Greeley maintains that the Southern 
cotton-gin is equal to the best Bourbon whiskey. 
He is credited also with the fact that a young 
lady recently wrote to him asking for the best 
remedy for dandruff. He replied by saying, 
“Go West, young woman, go West, and apply 
to some frisky tribe of Indians. They remove 
dandruff by a simple remedy, and warrant it 
never to return.” 

In the death of Samuel G. Bowdlear, of this 
city, the present week, this community has lost 
a man of sterling qualities, of wide friendships 
and of substantial usefulness in all departments 
of life. He was the senior partner in the oldest 
flour-house in the city, a member of the school- 
committee, formerly a State senator, and a mod- 
est Christian. Few men are so universally re- 
spected and loved. 





Business Notes. 
The Boston Atheneum has many attractions 
for visitors. 
Some capital singing-books at Ditson’s for the 
coming season. The day of jubilees has not 
yet gone by. 
The Arkansas Central Railway bonds are pro- 
nounced ‘‘an undoubted security.” The faith 
of the State is behind them. 
Prof. Tourjee has been made dean of the 
Boston University College of Music, and spe- 
cially notices its advantages. 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have some val- 
uable law books advertised which they have 
lately published. See their card. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish to-day an- 
other desirable novel from the pen of Macdon- 
ald, ‘‘The Vicar’s Daughter,” a delightful 
story; and ‘‘Unawares,” by the gifted author 
of ‘The Rose Garden,” and very charming. 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. have the honor 
of adding the great name of M. Paulus, leader 
of the French Band, lately at the Jubilee, in 
commendation of their pianos. This is an en- 
comium which should make any manufacturers 
proud. 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish this week 
‘Ethel Mildmay’s Follies,” the twenty-second 
of Osgood’s Library of Novels, and ‘‘the Paris 
Sketch-Book,” by Thackeray, another of the 
‘Kensington edition.” It is gratifying to see 
such comely works continually presented. 
Messrs. Driver Bros. & Winch, Globe Thea- 
ter building, offer great inducements to pur- 
chasers of the Weber pianos, of which they 
have the exclusive agency. One cannot visit 
their rooms without being convinced of the ele- 
gance and desirability of these pianos, for here 
they ure seen in all their perfection. 
We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co. 
the “‘Manhattan Waltz,” being ¢he last compo- 
sition of Herr Strauss, composed by him ex- 
pressly for his concerts in New York. The 
Ditsons have the sole right of publication. A 
fine lithograph of the composer adorns the title- 
page. The composition is very lively, and can- 
not fail to please all lovers of dance-music. 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are succeeding 
quite well in their new carpet department, and 
furnishers of houses for the fall would do well, 
as we have lately, in inspecting their stock. 
They offer bargains that cannot be equalled 
elsewhere. They are also closing out their 
summer suits at a great sacrifice. We quietly 
hint to our readers that many of these goods 
will be found very desirable for next season’s 


use. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 


We were unfortunate last week in misplacing 
a paragraph, by which it appeared that the large 
and extra-talented company which is to serve 
the patrons of this theater the ensuing season of 
fifty weeks was to be connected with another 
establishment. The error was one, however, 
which the intelligent reader readily corrected, 
as the list embraced many of the prime favor- 
ites connected with this leading comedy-theater 
of the country, and whose fame therewith is 
coéval with the extent of the country. Of the 
new-comers, it is not difficult to say commend- 
atory words. Mr. Couldock has long been fa- 
vorably known as a star in his particular line, 
and in joining a stock company he will have a 
wider field for his undoubted genius. Mr. Al- 
len we have long regarded as the most versatile 
actor in the way of old-man and character parts 
on our stage. Miss Phillips has gained many 
admirers during her connection with the Mu- 
seum stage, and will be welcomed in the line of 
parts, not a limited one, which she has pre- 
viously graced. Mr. Rendle is almost a stran- 
ger; but his “Jo” in “Chesney Wold,” during 
Janauschek’s season, proved him to be a born 
actor, and we anticipate much from him. The 
list of minor performers has also been judi- 
ciously strengthened. As regards the business 
of the coming season, it will probably be con- 
ducted upon the plan so successfully practised 
last season of alternating the most prominent 
stars with the attractive novelties incident to 
the season. 

With the two performances this afternoon 
and evening Mr. Fox's pantomime, ‘‘Humpty 
Dumpty,” will have closed one of the longest 
and most prosperous runs, for a piece of this 
class, on record in the annals of our Boston 
stage. The entertainment, as we have hereto-: 
fore stated, is the most varied and brilliant of 
its kind ever offered, and agreeably appropriate 
to the season. Mr. Fox was deservedly com- 
plimented with a benefit last night, appearing as 
**Wormwood” in **The Lottery Ticket.” 


California Minstrels commence a short season 
at this theater. This troupe is composed of 
twenty-five performers, instrumental, vocal and 
character, and were selected without regard to 





Mason—a marble bust of the deceased, placed 
upon a neat stand covered with black velvet 
trimmed with silver fringe, and a background of 
the same material, surmounted with a mono- 
g ram, hung behind it. 

Vol. X. of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States is now in press, and will, it is likely, be 
issued in the coming winter. 
of this work was published about thirty-five 
years ago, and the last—Vol. IX.—in 1863. 
Volume X. will complete the history, which has 
indeed been the author's life-work. 

Jefferson Randolph, great- 
and son of 


Thomas 
of Thomas Jefferson, 


Ma). 
grandson 


the temporary president of the late Democratic | 


National Convention, a contractor and engineer 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad, was killed 
Thursday night week, at Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., by the premature explosion of a blast. 


The first volume | 


| expense, but with the view of having the best of 
| each branch of the business in the organization. 
| Billy Emerson, the principal of the troupe, 
comes with a reputation unsurpassed. Ben 
Cotton, the old Boston favorite, is too well- 
Sher- 
{idan and Mack are also old favorites. The 
whole troupe, by referring to the programme, 
will be found to be composed of superior mate- 
rial. The vocal corps comprise some of the 
best singers in America, and the orchestra, un- 
der the direction of C. A. Boyd, comprises ten 
solo performers. The company come under the 
immediate management of Thomas Maguire, the 
great California manager, which is a sufficient 
| guarantee of their superiority. 

The new Lydia Thompson Troupe will play 
an engagement previous to the opening of the 


| known to make any remarks necessary. 


On Monday next, the 19th inst., Emerson’s | 


THE ‘‘BOSTON.” 
On Monday evening next this theater will 
open for a two weeks’ season with the Lisa 
Weber Burlesque Troupe. The company is a 
very fine one, including Pauline Markham, Liz- 
zie Kelsey, Hetty Tracy, Geo. Atkins, Welsh 
Edwards, H. S. Murdoch, and others, most of 
them old Boston favorites. A popular farce 
wili be given with each entertainment, and the 
troupe will undoubtedly draw large houses. 
THE ‘‘ST. JAMES.” 

“Buffalo Bill” still continues to draw tip-top 
houses at this theater, and the enthusiasm con- 
tinues unabated. There is a Matinée perform- 
ance this afternoon. The sensational drama 
of ‘“‘The Demon Avenger of the Dismal Swamp” 
will be presented on Monday next. Duprez and 
Benedict’s Minstrels visit this establishment 
next. 








NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Boston proposesto remove the small-pox hos- 
pital to Gallup’s island. 
One of the Japanese embassy dropped a thou- 
sand-dollar bill on the parlor fidor of the Revere 
house, and when the obliging and watchful waiter 
who picked it up handed it to him, he said, ‘’Tis 
no matter, no matter,” and seemed reluctant to 
take it. 
The Chicago 7imes has revived an old sensa- 
tion story, which was orignally published and 
exploded in 1869, that a barber formerly em- 
ployed in Chicago, but now supposed to be in 
Boston, had confessed to a vagrant, who in turn 
had told the story on his death-bed to a reporter, 
that he, the aforesaid barber, commited the mur- 
der of the Joyce children in the Bussey woods 
of West Roxbury in 1865. The whole matter 
was thoroughly investigated at the time the story 
first came out, detectives being sent West to fol- 
low out the supposed clue and work up the case: 
but after remaining there a month or six weeks 
they returned without discovering any evidence 
on which to found a case. Some time after the 
matter was again revived, and another investi- 
gation followed with a like result. The party 
against whom suspicion is directed is known to 
the police authorities, and could be secured were 
there sufficient evidence against him. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
The town of Franklin has voted 25,000 to- 
ward the construction of a railroad from that 
place to Bellingham, and private individuals 
have pledged subscriptions of $10,000. 
The oldest gravestone on Burial Hill in Ply- 
mouth is to the memory of Edward Gray, who 
died June, 1681, aged 52 years. The oldest date 
is on Governor Bradford’s monument, 1665. 
Miss Josie Strong has placed by the road-side 
near ‘‘Froghole,” Westfield, a stone watering- 
trough bearing the inscription, Whosoever will, 
let him come, and drink of the water of life, 
freely.” 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 











The pure HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 





Moss Rose Bups and LIYY-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OrTI!1s, Florists, 


Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSrITUTION—No. 387 Wash- 
ington street.—All deposits made in this Institution 
on or before Sept. 1, 1872, will draw interest from that 
date for all full calendar months they remain in Bank. 





WHITE’s SPECIALTY FOR DYSAEPSIA cures the dis- 
ease, While other preparations only relieve. 

H. G, WHITE, Proprietor, 
107 Washington street, Boston. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!— From our 
own greenhouses—tresh every morning. 

CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





“SPRING OPENING.” —3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





Some people say we do not use sauces of any kind, 
our appetites are good enough. A gocd sauce is not 
to change your appetite, but only to make your food 
taste better. You eat butter on bread, and should eat 
the HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE on 
meats, if you value palatable food, and the better the 
meats the more need of the Sauce. 


__SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 











TO LECTURE COMMITTEES.—Rev. F. 
E. KITTREDGE, Lecturer. For terms and dates ad- 
dress Dighton, Mass. 5t* augs 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—The forty- 
fourth year will begin on the 9th of September. Cat- 
alogues containing terms, &c., may be procured at 
the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., A. Williams & Co., 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

aug3 St CUSHINGS & LADD. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m may4 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC.—POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION, in all 
departments of a Musical Education, for advanced stu- 
dents, with power under its charter to confer Musical 
Degrees on those who complete its course. College 
year begins September 16. Circulars, giving full In- 
formation, may be had upon application to 
E. TOURJEE, Dean, 
aug 17 tf Boston Music Hall. 








BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF 
154 TREMONT STREET. 

Fall term opens MONDAY, September 16. 
a7 Only Four Pupils in a Class..6y 

Pupils received and classified on and after Septem- 

ber 1. 

Study of Harmony, Theory of Music, Reading at 

ght. Daily Organ practice free to pupils. 

Evening Classes in all branches. 

Send for Circular or apply to 

augld 6t JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


MUSIC, 





BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The next school year of thia institution 
will commence on Tuesday, August 27, 1872. The 
new building with its situation is unsurpassed. The 
course of study is comprehensive, embracing the an- 
cient and modern languages. All the departments 
are filled by able teachers, assisted by the most 
learned lecturers in the country. Reference may be 
made to Rey. Rufus Anderson, LL. D., Boston. Ap- 
ply for admission and circulars to Miss ABBY H. 
JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 

JouN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 





july20,aug3.17,24 L4t 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

The FALL TERM of this Institution, the Largest 
Music School in the World, and offering better 
opportunities for thorough musical culture, at Lower 
Rates of Tuition, than any other, will open on 
Monday, Sepember 16. Its facilities for providing 
pupils with situations are unrivalled. A new three- 
manual Pipe Organ is in course of construction for 
its classes. Organ practice free. Evening classes in 
all departments. Pupils received and classified on 
and after August29. Send for its new circular, mailed 
free on application to 


augs 6t E. TOURJEE, Director. 





REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION.— 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to send 
delegates to a State Convention, to be held at ME- 
CHANICS HALL, WORCESTER, on WEDNESDAY, 
August 28th, IS72, at 11 1-2 o’clock A. M.. for the pur- 
| pose of nominating candidates for the various State 
Offices to be filled at the November election. and for 
Presidential Electors at large. Each town and each 
ward of a city is entitled to one delegate. and also 
one additional delegate for every two hundred votes, 
and for every fraction as large as one hundred, cast 
for Gen. Grant in such town or ward in 1338. 

Admission to the hall will be by tickets, and each 
delegate should be provided with a credential, to be 
presented to the Secretary on the evening prior to, or 
the morning of the Conyention. 

By order of Republican State Com. 

GEORGE B. LORING, Chairman. 

GEO. 3. MERRILL, Secretary. 








egular com 


Boston, Aug. 1, 1873. aug 


DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
for sale. It is very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth office, 25 Bromfield street. june22 


CLOSING SALE 











—OF— 


SUMMER SUITS! 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


OFFER 


At a Great Sacrifice 


The remainder of their elegant stock of 


LINEN AND LAWN SUITS, 


German, French and American Makes, 


PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Examine these Desirable Bargains. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
augl7 lt 





—AND THE— 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO, 
PIANOS. 


MESSRS. HALLET, Davis & Co.: 

Gentlemen—It gives me great pleasure to add my 
testimony to that of Strauss, Bendel, Saro and Mme. 
Leutner, in pronouncing your Pianos superior to any 
I have seen in the numerous years of my concert ex- 
perience in Europe and America, and especially so in 
regard to the Orchestral Grand used at the World’s 
Peace Jubilee. 

(Signed) 


PAULDS, 


Leader of the Band of the Garde! Republi- 
caine of Paris. 
Boston, Aug. 8, 1872. 
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THIS DAY: 
THE VICAR'S DAUGHTER. 


An Autobiographical Novel. By George Mac Don- 
ald. With illustrations. Price $1.50. 

This is one of its author’s most delightful stories, 
and as a sequel to two of his popular books, ‘Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood,” and ‘The Seaboard Par- 
ish,” it will be widely read. 


UNAWARES. 


A Novelette. By the Author of “The Rose Garden.” 
One handsome uniform volume. Price $1.50. 
“The Rose Garden” has already von for its author 
the admiration of its readers, and *‘Unawares,” says 
the Boston Daily Advertiser,*is even better—very 
charming in its modest, unpretending way.’’ 








Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 


~~" ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
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"NEW LAW BOOKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


No. 110 Washington Street, Boston. 
BIGELOW ON THE LAW OF ESTOPPEL. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF ESTOPPEL AND 
AND ITS APPLICATION IN PRACTICE. By 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW. 8v0o. Law Sheep. $7.50. 


The plan of this work is to state the facts, issue, and 
judgment in the leading cases, and in all other au 
thoritative decisions which present shades of distine- 
tion from them, with an abstract of the grounds of 
ruling; and from these and other recognized sources 
to deduce the governing principle and rule of law. 


MORSE ON ARBITRATION AND AWARD. 


THE LAW OF ARBITRATION AND AWARD. By 
JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., Author of “Law of Banks 
and Banking. 8vo. Law Sheep. $7.50. 


LANGDELL’S CASES ON SALES. 


A SELECTION OF CASES ON SALES OF PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY. With References and Cita- 











tions. By C.C. LANGDELL, Dane Professor of Law 
in Harvard University. Vol.1. 8vo. Law Sheep, 
$7.50. 


LOWELL'S DECISIONS. 


JUDGMENTS DELIVERED IN THE COURTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. By JoHN LOWELL, 
LL. D., District Judge. svo. Law Sheep. $6.00. 
This volume embraces cases decided by Judge 

Lowell during the years 1865-71. Jt contains more 

than one hundred and sixty decisions, of which jifty- 

eight are cases in bankruptcy. The Appendix includes 
the rules and orders in bankruptcy for the District of 

Massachusetts. 


HILLIARD ON MORTGAGES. 
New Edition. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF MORTGAGES 
OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. By 
FRANCIS HILLIARD. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. Law Sheep. $15.00. 


BISHOP ON CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


New Edition. 

PLEADING, EVIDENCE. AND PRACTICE IN 
CRIMINAL CASES. by; JOEL PRENTISS BISHOP 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. svo. 
Law Sheep. $15.00. . 

While this edition preserves most of what is valua™ 
ble in the former one, it is improved by adding new 
topics—by the citation of the later cas es—by new il- 
lustrations of former topics—by a rearrangement of 
its contents after a better method—by a very con- 
siderable enlargement of the index of subjects—and 
by the new device of headings, in a peculiar type, to 
the several sections. 


PERRY ON TRUSTS. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF TRUSTS AND 
TRUSTEES. By JaritS WARE PERRY. &8VvOo. 
Law Sheep. $7.50. 

In this treatise the author states the American Law 
of Trusts in its genera principles. as now prevailing 
in all the States. Thcw orkcoversall the ground em- 
braced by the treatise s of Mr. Lewin and Mr. Hill. so 
far as the same is important to the American lawyer; 
it also iuclades such other subjects relating to the 
Law of Trusts, not treated fully in those works, as 
are useful and necessary iu American practice. More 
than ten thousand cases are cited in the volume. 











CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


Extraordinary Advantages 


THEY OFFER, TO PURCHASE 


CARPETS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


In Every Variety and of All Grades. 


The present assortment is very large and as varied 
as can be found in any establishment. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 
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ELEVEN PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 











FIRST-CLASS SECURITY. 


STATE LOAN OF ARKANSAS, 


7 Per Oent. Thirty Year Bonds. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED 
AT 70 CENTS 


and accrued interest. 





In these Bonds “the saith and credit of the State are 
solemnly and irrevocably pledged for the payment and 
redemption of the principal and interest on each and 
every bond.’ 

—THE— 


ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY, 


—BY— 


Special Mortgage Endorsement, 


pledge their splendid endowment of Lands, Railroad 
Rolling Stock, Station Houses, and all other property, 
for the faithful payment of interest and principal, 
making this a 


DOUBLE AND UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


Interest payable April and October, at the Union 
Trust Company, New York. 

Maps, circulars, pamphlets, giving full particulars 
of the loan, to be had by addressing the undersigned, 
who unhesitatingly recommend these.bonds. 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 49 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Maps. Pamphlets and Circulars giving full particu- 
lars of this Loan can be had ov application to the 
above, or to the following Bankers, agents in Boston, 


WALKER & MERRIAM, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


OPENED IN THE 


(Globe Theater Building, 


No. 368 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Most liberal terms given to buyers, in the way of 
installments, leases or exchange. 

Herr JOHANN STRAUSS has purchased 
and taken to Vienna one of these Pianos for his 
personal use. 

A full assortment of the TAYLOR & FARLEY 
ORGAN constantly on hand. 

MR. PAUL BISHOP is identified with us, and 
tenders a cordial welcome to his many friends and 
the public. 


DRIVER BROS, & WINCH, 


LIST 





A CHOICE 


— OF — 


SINGING BOOKS 
For the Coming Musical Season, 


THE STANDARD !—By L.O. Emerson of Boston, 
and H. R. Palmer of Chicago. Price $1.50; 313.50 
per doz. 

First edition exhausted. Next edition already sold. 
This Church Music Book, the joint product of the 
best talent of the East and the WEsT, will be used 
immensely, both West and East. Good for Chorus 
Classes. Good for Quartette Choirs. Good for Con- 
ventions. Good for Societies and Singing Schools. 
Send ut least fur specimen copy, which will be mailed 
for the present, post-paid, for $1.25. 





BEING ASSURED 


that there will be a very large demand ‘this Autumn 
for goods for the Uniforms of 


CAMPAIGN CLUBS, 


we have made arrangements with one of the largest 
Manufacturers, and are prepared to offer, at the low- 
est rates, 


CAPES EOR “BOYS IN BLUE,” 

CAPES FOR “GRANT GUARDS,” 

CAPES & APRONS FOR “TANNERS,”’ 
GREELEY CAPES, 


GREELEY HATS, 
FATIGUE CAPS, 


DOUBLE SWING TORCHES. 


We can supply UNIFORMS of any combination of 
colors, with likenesses of GRANT or GREELEY, 
aod with any motto printed on the Capes. We are 
prepared to show samples of the same,and to receive 
orders, which will be filled at very short notice. 





HAUGHTON, 
PERKINS, 
WOODS 
& CO. 


1 Winthrop Square. 
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RETAIL 





CLOTHING 


Marked Down. 


¢ 
In order to still further reduce our Summer Stock, 
we have marked down our ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 
THIN WOOLEN PANTALOONS, formerly sold for 
38 and $9, to 


SIX DOLLARS PER PAIR. 


Suits made from German Blue Granite, and former- 
ly sold for $30, to 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS PER SUIT. 


And a lot of THIN WOOLEN DOUBLE-BREASTED 
SACKS, made from English Coatiag, and formerly 
sold for $18, to 


FOURTEEN DOLLARS EACH. 


VESTS, to match these coats, at $4. 


These are the lowest prices we shall make on the 
goods this season, and only make the reductiou in or- 
der to close them out at once, to make room for Fall 
Goods. ; 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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BAY STATE MILLS. 





REMOVED TO ALBANY STREET. 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO, 


Respectfully announce that in view of contemplated 
improvements by the city of Boston, by which their 
establishment on Tremont street must in part be re- 
moved by the first of September, they 


Offer Their Entire Stock of 


HARD AND SOFT LUMBER, 
MOULDINGS, VENEERS, ETC., 


at such REDUCED PRICES as will make it an object 
for all in want to call and examine before purchasing. 
On and after Sept. 1 their Office will be established 
on ALBANY, NEAR DOVER, STREET. 
augld 





NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV’T TAX. 


Coupon or Registered. 
FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


auglod 
“LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 


This may certify that we, CHARLES R. FORD, 
SAMUEL J. CROCKETT., both of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. and JAMES BURNETT of Scotland, Windham 
County, State of Connecticut, have agreed, and do 
hereby agree, to associate ourselves in a limited co- 








[NoTE.—Just published, Strauss’s New MANHAT- 
TAN WALTZ. first played, with great success, in 
New York. Price $1.00.] 

THE HOUR OF SINGING !—By Emerson and 

Tilden. Price 31.00. 

Good, practical. interesting HIGH SOHOOL SINGING 
Book. Already highly approved and widely used. 
Excellent also for Seminaries. 


SPARKLING RUBIES !—sabbath School Song 


Book. Price 35 cents. None who try it can help 
liking it. 

PILGRIW’S HARP !—Fgr Social Meetings. 60 
cents. 


Very convenient size. Moderate price. 


Well selected music. 


GOLDEN ROBIN !—For Common Schools. 50 
cents. An established favorite, which has a large 
sale. 





receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
|. ETHEL MILDMAY'S FOLLIES. 


&vo. Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25. 

One of the fresher and better class of English nov- 
els, full of incidentand character. Anexcellent story 
for Summer reading. 


Il. THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK ; 


The Irish Sketch-Book; and Notes of a Journey from 
Cornhill to Grand Cairo. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Kensington Edition. Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo. 


is on the whole the most desirable library edition of 
his inimitable works. 

awa For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. 086000 & CO., 


Sent, postpaid, on 
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250 tunes. 


Music and Music Books mailed, post free, on | 


$2. | 

This volume—the seventh in the Kensington Edition | 
—is the first of six volumes, containing the Lectures, | 
Travel-Sketches. and Short Stories of Thackeray. It | 


partnership according to the statutes of Massachu- 
retts, for the purpose of manufacturing and seliing 
| Reed Organs, known in the market as “Bay State 
| Organs,” under the style of FORD & CROCKETT. 
| in the city of Boston, to commence July 12, 1872. and 
to terminate July 12,1875. The said Chas. R. Ford and 


| Samuel J. Crockett are the general partners, and the | 
| said James Burnett is the special partner, and has | 


| contributed the sum of three thousand dollars in cash 

| toward the common stock of said copartnership. 

In witness whereof we. the said Charles R. Ford, 

| Samuel J. Crockett and James Burnett, have hereunto 

| set our hands this July 12, 1872. 

| CHARLES R. FORD, 
SAMUEL J. CROCKETT, 
JAMES BURNETT. 


In presence of B. E. Perky. 





| COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—SUFFO' ' 
| s8.—July 12, 1872.—Then the above-named CHARL! > 
R. FORD. SAMUEL J. CROCKETT and JAMES BURNET: 
| appeared and acknowledged the above instrument © 
| be their free act and deed. before me, 
| {Stamp.] B. E. PERRY, Justice of the Peace. 
| SUFFOLK REGISTRY OF DEEDS.—BOSTON, July 1. 
| 1872, at 10 o’clock and 15 min., A. M.. received a * 
| entered in the Fourth Vulume of Limited Part» » 
ships. Fol. 24. 
Attest: THOMAS F. TEMPLE, Register. 
july20 6t 


~ $100,000 


Twenty-second volume in Osgood’s Library of Norels. | 


VERMONT & CANADA 


& Per Cent Railroad Bonds, 


DUE 1891, 


FREE OF U. Ss. TAX. 


| 


FOR SALE BY 
| 


| SPENCER, VILA & CO., 
| BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 
MR. ARTHUR CHENEY.........¢ Fades doi PROPRIETOR. 
ek WE es WEARE Esa rakes whdcescdecuacs .»- MANAGER. 





FOR A SHORT SEASON ONLY! 


Commencing Monday, Aug. 19, 


EMERSON’S 
California Minstrels ! 


T. MAGUIRE and BILLY EMERSON 
Sole Proprieto’s and Managers. 
JOHN R. KEMBLE....... Director of Amusements. 


THE TROUPE PAR EXCELLENCE ! 


Comprising the Great 


BILLY EMERSON, 


The Brightest Star upon the Ethiopian Stage. 


BEN COTTON, 


The Talented Comedian and Universal Favorite. 


HARRY STANWOOD, 


The Unrivalled Performer on the Banjo. 


SHERIDAN AND MACK, 


The Great Lightning Change Artists ot America. 


J. R. KEMBLE, 


The Modern Chesterfield and Burlesque Actor. 


CHAS. HAYWOOD, 


Female Vocalist, possessing a voice equal to any 
Prima Donna in the world. 


VOCAL CORPS: 

ITIOLDSWORTII, 

Australian Tenor. 
J. W. LAMONT, 
The Wonderful Basso Profundo. 
Cc. HAYWoOOoD, 
Contra Tenor. 

N. HORNCASTLE, J. R. KEMBLE, 
Baritone, Primy Basso. 
MONROE DEMPSTER, 

Tenor. 
A. J. LONERA, 
The celebrated Tenor from London. 
WITH AN ORCHESTRA OF 


TEN SOLO PERFORMERS! 
JOHN HARVEY, 
Solo Trombone, late of Theo. Thomas’s Orchestra. 
kK. LEFEBRE, 
Solo Clarionet and Saxophone, late of Nilsson Troupe. 
A. BENT, 
Solo Cornet, trom the Alhambra, London. 
A. MILLER, 
Solo Flute, from Australia. 
P. WILLIS, 
The Celebrated American Cornet Player. 
FRED LIN DEN, 


Second Violin. 


ss. 


G. W. NORRIS, 
Contra Basso. 

A. KIDD, 
Tympani anu Drums. 
Ww. FE. GRANT, 
Viola. 

Cc. A. BOYD, 


The Popular Leader and Musical Director. 


PRICES AS USUAL. 
Matinee Saturday at 2 o’clock, 





BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. Bi BOOTH se tcscecesteds Lessee and Manager. 


BURLESQUE COMPANY, 
which includes 
MISS PAULINE MARKHAM. LIZZIE KELSEY, 
HATTIE O'NEIL. Mr. GEORGE ATKINS, Mr. H. 
S. MURDOCK, HETTY TRACY, CASSIE TROY, 
Mr. WELSH EDWARDS, Mr. J. MORRIS, and 
many other favorites will appear. 
MONDAY, August 19, EVERY EVENING of the 
week, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON, in F.C. Bur- 
nand’s Burlesque, 


“PARIS,” 


Preceded by a Laughable Farce. 





“ST. JAMES.” 


ADOLPH:- VON ‘DURE sic cio9 sewececceccac Manager. 





MONDAY EVENING, AUG. 19, 


The highly Sensational Drama, 


THE DEMON AVENGER 


—Orf— 
THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
Cast to the full strength of the company. 


BOSTON ATHENAUM. 


Beacon Street. 





THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS AND STATUARY is now open. In connection 
with it the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS exhibits 
a collection of ancient pottery, ,lass and bronze im- 
plements from Cyprus, Italo-Greek painted vaies 
found in the tombs of Etruria and Magna Grecia, 
Majolica plates, Oriental armor, carved furniture, 
Venetian glass and Japanese and Chinese porcelain. 
9A. M.to6 P.M. Admission 25 cents. augl7-3m 


THE “COLISEUM,” 
At foot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 
Admission 25 cents. july20 








THE NEWEST WALTZ 
— BY:-- 
~ 7y Fete 
STRAUSS. 
A Perfect Gem, Brilliant and Beautiful. 
Lovers of Strauss Waltzes will be pleased to learn 
that the last Waltz by Johann Strauss, composed by 


him while in this country and played at bie concerts 
in New York, entitled the 


‘MANHATTAN WALTZ,” 


Is now ready forsale. Itis adorned with a splendid 
portrait of the distinguished composer, and a great 
sale is predicted. A large edition is already sold. 
All orders filled in accordance with date of their re- 
Price $1 00. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
Boston. 2t 


ceipt. 
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PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’s—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 683 Washington 
Place. 


- GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


GC ITY OF BOST OR 


SEWERS. 

Proposals. sealed with wax, will be received at Cit 
Hall till 1.30 P. M. on MONDAY. August 26. for build- 
ing Sewers in South, Newman, M, Foundry and Sixth 
streets, and Cedar -quare. 

The right reserved to reject any proposal. To be 
indorsed **Proposals for sewers,” and addressed to 

MOSES FAIRBANKS, 
Chairman Committee on Sewers. 


Street, corner of Dix 
6m june22 
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| Bat Fn GO Fa B- Ore: O RR. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





An examination of applicants will be he'd in the 
Common Council Chamber, City Hall, on SATUR- 
DAY, Augu-t 24, commencing at 10 o’clock, for the 
purpose of choosing MASTERs of the seven Grammar 
Schools in the Dorchester District of the City of Bos- 
ton. Applications. in writing. with written evidence 
of qualifications. may be lett with the yndersigned, at 
the City Hall, until FRIDAY, August 23. The salary 
for the position 1s 82600 for the first year’s service, 
and $3200 per annum afterwards. 

BARNARD CAPEN, 


augs 4t Secretary of the schoo] Committee. 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
4% subscriber has been duly appointed Executor of 
the Will of JONATHAN HEARSEY, late of Boston, 
in the County of Suffolk, deceased. and has taken 
upon himself that trust by giving bonds as the law 
directa. All persous having demands upon the estate 
of said deceased are required to exhibit the same; 
and all persons indebted to said estate are cull 
upon to make payment to 
THOS. VANNEVAR, Executor. 
Boston, Aug. 5, 1872. 3t augl7 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1872. 








The Superlative in Manners and Lit- 
erature. 


clase 
SCTURE DELIVERED IN MANCHESTER, 
a ENGLAND, IN 1847. 


BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Differences in the constitutions and habits of 
individuals modify the health and the diseases 
that come to each; so that, when an epidemic 
comes upon a district, physicians say every 
constitution makes a new fever. People of the 
same stock, nay, members of the same family, 
are kept apart by antipathetic power; they are 
not attuned to each other; cannot keep step; 
do not understand one another; and that which 
is graceful in one is a fault in his brother. 
Across the globe, in widely-sundered races, 
these differences become extreme. How im- 
patient are we Westerns of any heat and intem- 
perance of speech ! Our measure of success is 
the moderatior and low level of the individuals 
judged. But people of superficial cultivation 
generally use the superlative degree; so thata 
ehysician takes some time to learn what they 
unean when they speak of ‘‘the most violent 
ind racking pains,” or by ‘‘feeling as if they 
hould die.” , From want of skill to detect 
quality they hope to move your admiration by 
quantity. .But these superlative-dealers wil 
‘tell you they ‘‘laughed so they thought they 
should have died.” The weak are apt to be 
‘‘at the point of death.” I have talked some- 
times with one whose conversation would lead 
you to believe that he lived in a museum where 
existed all that is monstrous and extreme. His 
good people are always ‘‘most excellent ;” his 
naughty ones like the prophet’s figs. He ever 
uses the superlative of grammar, ‘‘most perfect, 
most excellent, most horrible, most abominable.” 
Such people are either ‘‘enchanted” or ‘‘deso- 
late” because you have got, or have not got, a 
shoestring. ‘They never perceive that super- 
latives weaken the force and true effect of 
speech; that the positive is the sinew and mus- 
cle of speech, the superlative the mere fat. 
Language should aim to describe the fact, not 
merely to suggest it. A good writer draws well 
and colors well at the same time. Our feelings 
discriminate instantaneously traits which oar 
speech cannot. We say the man has force, 
talent, character, or none; and then we are 
at an end. But tnese words discriminate 
not well enough; the man is still not described. 
An honest observer once appeared much struck 
with his neighbor’s aspect and character, and 
he said, ‘‘Well, there’s a good deal of something 
about him.” It is wearisome to hear the users 
of this group of superlative phrases. They 
have no indefinite article; all their ‘‘a’s” are 
“‘the’s”; “the very best you ever saw,” ‘I 
never in all my life,” and so on. One wishes 
these terms were once for all gazetted and sent 
to Coventry. With them all pleasure is ‘‘most 
delightful, delicious, exquisite, enchanting” ; 
all pain, ‘‘agonies, excruciations, torments.” 
We find profanity flat and tedious, and so is 
any writing or any speech, though with good 
purpose, which has any unnecessary use ot 
sacred names. The Divine Being should always 
be supposed. Lunatics swear because their 
exaggerated sensations require exaggerated 
speech. Profanity goes out of vogue because 
society does not like it. Such oaths do not go 
out of vogue as are the attestations, in inspired 
moments, of something which absolutely 1s—an 
appeal to the heart of beings, dedication to the 
right, execration of the bad; even in religious 
acts these are beautiful and thrilling, both to 
speaker and hearer. But sham damns disgust. 

There is also a superlative temperament, 
which has no range, but swiftly oscillates from 
the freezing to the boiling point; and it affects 
the manners with the same desperation. The 
aspect of such persons is grievous; they go 
through life tearing and confused, or wailing 
and gnashing their teeth; they wear earthquake 
dresses ‘every day; make their will when they 
go out to ride; and even the terms death, judg- 
ment, and eternity, become tedious when recur- 
ring as minute-guns. 

Sometimes one finds also the inverted super- 
lative, or the superlative contrary. The invalid 
who is ‘at the point of death” tor twenty years 
is seen cloaked, muffed, and trebly covered 
when the thermometer reaches 90 degrees, and 
uses a fan and parasol when the mercury is 
down at zero. Such people, if their object be 
to sleep, drink strong coffee; if to work at 
night, they sup on poppy juice and beef. Ifa 
tooth is loosened, they think ‘‘the universal 
thaw and dissolution of things is come.” Con- 
trovert snch a one’s opinion, and he cries ‘‘Per- 
secution!” and reckons himself with St. Bar- 
nabas who was sawn in two. 

The positive degree is strength. The first 
available power in a reasonable mind is the 
power of plain statement, or to receive things 
as they fell out, and to transfer the picture of 
them to inform my unreality. Schlegel’s rule 
of rhetoric is a good one: ‘‘In good prose every 
word is underscored.” It seems as if inflation 
were a certain disease incident to much use of 
words, and that the remedy lay in the recourse 
to things. I am continually struck with the 
forcible understatement of people who have no 
literary habits. The low expression is strong 
and agreeable. Of the cold, instead of its be- 
ing most intense and heart-freezing, they say, 
‘It is a cold snap,” ‘It rains easy.” La the 
fine scenery under the Catskill Mountains a 
boy on the steamboat said, ‘‘Come up here; it 
looks pretty out of doors.” Crossing Mount 
Holly in Vermont, when we drew near the point 
where the mountains approach, leaving only 
room in the gorge for the river and the road, 
one of the country girls on the top of a coach 
said, ‘*‘We shall soon come to that rocky spot.” 
In that country we do not call particular sum- 
mits ‘‘mountains,” but, in their peculiar dialect, 
“them ‘ere rises ;” reserving the word ‘‘moun- 
tain” for the range, as, when you cross to 
Mount Holly, it is crossing ‘the mountain.” 
In a storm at sea the ladies, in alarm, ask the 
captain if he was ever out in such a storm be- 
fore. “Oh, this is no storm! It blows a little 
fresh, to be sure; but then she sails like a 
duck.” Montaigne says the slight names which 
the common people give to diseases make them 
easier to bear. Ever the low style is best. 
Shakespeare, like all masters, keeps a low style. 
“*T judge of every man’s truth by his degree of 
understanding,” says Chesterfield. The cau- 
tion and accuracy of his report of facts is the 
test of his judgment. Uncle Jael’s news is 
always true; for the old head, after deceiving 
and being deceived many times, thinks, ‘*What 
is the use of having to unsay or unlearn to-day 
what I said or learned yesterday? I will rather 
repeat it several times than vary it never so 
little.” I judge by every man’s truth of his 
degree of understanding. I am often struck 
with the realism of the countryman. The citi- 
zen dwells in delusions; his dress, draperies, 
houses, pictures, equipages and stables, occupy 
him. The poor countryman, having no carpets 
or carriages, wines, dinners, or dancing, to con- 
fuse him, is able to look you straight in the 
face; and he can see whether you see straight, 
too, or whether your head is addled by this 
mixture of tumes. 

To beauty, also, the positive degree is essen- 
tial; accuracy is essential to beauty. ‘‘The 
Graces are slow to unbend their zone.” Tem- 
perance seems the genius of the Greeks, 
who are the nation of beauty, in painting, in 
rhetoric, in sculpture,in architecture. Observe 
the studied moderation of the orators of Ath- 
ens. A _ piece of ground, respecting which 
there was much contest, is pronounced to be 
‘better untrodden.” So the Spartans—who 
wrote to be read, and spoke to be understood; 
whose laws were not written; the whole busi- 
ness of whose legislation was the bringing up 
of youth; the ceilings of whose temples were 
wrought with no tool but the axe, and the doors 
only with the saw; whose king offered to sacri- 
fice to the Muses before battle, to moderate 
their military ardor; the privilege of whose 
aristocracy was the enjoyment of leisure, be- 
ing forbidden any mechanical trade; who placed 
a little statue of the god Laughter in each eat- 
ing-hall; whose motto was, ‘‘If successful, for 
ihe public; if unsuccessful, for ourselves ;” and 
who died as quietly as they lived. 

All exaggeration brings us back to the plain 
fact; all this overstatement is needless; surely 
all that is simple is sufficient for all that is good. 
A little fact seems worth a whole limbo of | 
dreams. I love that my eyes should see the | 
real world as it is, without blur, halo or glory; 
the more I am engaged in it the more it suf- 
fices me, and I can well spare the exaggerations 
which seem to me only the screens to conceal 
ignorance. Nor is there in nature itself any 
swell or brag, any strain or shock; but a plain 
common sense is seen through all its elephants 
and lions, all its hens and chickens; even a true 
proportion between its promise and perform- 
ance. Nature is always serious; does not joke 
with us. When we have begun in folly we are 
sobered quickly to plain dealing. Lite cannot 
be carried on except by fidelity and good carn- 
estness; and she brings the most heartless tri- 
fler to determined purpose presently. The way 
to knowledge and power lies rather in an escape 
from all disturbing purposes; and the more 


these are taken away the more the real and in- ' 


evitable wealth of being is made known to us. 
The positive degree is the mercury and indica- 
tor of our condition; instructing us to find our 
well-being in the avoidance of extremes; so 
that your definition of virtue is, a mean be- 
tween vicious extremes. The greatest men are 
those who do not depart from the common; but, 
keeping the common, yet inform it from the un- 
common. A man shows greatness not by sal- 
lies and extreme attempts, but in ordinary ac- 
tion. Men of really great endowments are not 
remarkable for this or that; but are equally 
strong whatever the occasion and in whatever 
knowledge. ~ 

But while the basis of character must ever 
be in simplicity, the expression of character is 
yet in a great degree a matter of climate. In 
temperate climes there is a temperate speech; 
in torrid climes an ardent one. The English 
mind does not love the superlative, but the posi- 
tive, degree. Our customary and mechanical 
existence in the temperate zone is not favora- 
ble to flights of fancy, and long nights and frosts 
hold us pretty fast to realities. The people of 
the English stock in all countries are a solid peo- 
ple, wearing good hats and shoes, the owners 
of land, with houses, whether of wood, brick, 
stone or stucco, not designed to reel in earth- 
quakes, nor to blow about in hurricanes, nor 
to be lost in sand-drifts, nor be made bonfires of 
by whimsical viziers; but to stand as commodi- 
ous, comfortable houses for a century or two. 
Violence and extremes are once for all distaste- 
ful to us. Competence, quiet, comfort, are the 
assured welfare. Thousands live and die who 
never, on a single occasion, were hungry or 
thirsty, or furious or terrified. Books say ‘‘It 
made my hair stand on end;” but who, in our 
municipal life, ever met with such an experi- 
ence? Such things as ‘‘it froze my blood,” ‘‘it 
made my knees knock together,” most men have 
realized only in dreams. But Oriental life and 
society, especially in Southern nations, furnish 
a different picture. In Arabia life itself is one 
constant superlative, fierce, short, hazardous, 
and in extremes. Its elements are few and sim- 
ple; rapidly reaching the best and the worst; 
the rich feed on fruits and gums, the poor ona 
watermelon’s peel. All or nothing is the gen- 
ius of Oriental life; the favor of the sultan is 
the question of success. The prolific sun gives 
rank plenty. The desert, the camel, the simoom, 
the mirage and the whirlwind, are a part of or- 
dinary existence, and life often hangs on the 
contingency of a few drops of water more or 
less. Religion and poetry are all their civiliza- 
tion; the religion runs into asceticism and fate. 
There are but two days in each man’s history— 
the day of the lot (of birth, when his lot is as- 
signed him), and the day of judgment. Quite 
coincident with these habits of thought was the 
alternative which they carried with them on 
their triumphant march, ‘‘The Koran or the 
Sword.” ‘The diamond and the pearl, only acci- 
dental and secondary in their use and value to 
us, are proper to the Oriental world, where the 
diver dives a beggar and rises with the price of 
a kingdom in his hands. Their value there 
lies in their being concealable and convertible 
property when all visible property is never as- 
sured to its possessors. 

The Orientals excel in costly arts; their ex- 
ports are gold, precious stones, etc., the very 
poetry and superlatives of commerce. On 
the other hand, the European nations, and _all 
nations in proportion to their civility, under- 
stand the manufacture of iron. It has been 
said that the meter of the height to which any 
civility raises a nation in the scale is its fabric 
of iron. The better the gold the worse the 
man. Show me any gold-mine country trav- 
ersed by good roads, or a shore on which pearls 
are found on which guod schools are erected. 
‘The European civilization is established by coal 
mines, ventilation, irrigation, in having water 
cheap and pure and plenty of breadstuffs, and 
in the manutacture of coarse and family cloths. 
While thus among us the superlative in conver- 
sation and literature is tedious and weak, in 
other climates and races of men it is pertinent, 
pleasing and poetic. In India it is colossal; 
yet what can be more tender than the assertion 
that ‘‘the flame of the funeral-pile is cool to the 
widow’s heart?” The superlative is as good as 
the positive, if it be but alive. In the infancy 
of society, in barbarous nations, it is pleasing 
as berries and gum. In the Arabian Nights we 
have the living superlative. In the poetry of 
Hafiz it is also native. (Mr. Emerson gave a 
brief sketch of the Persian Mythology, quoting 
largely trom the writings of Ferdousi, the Per- 
sian Homer, especially the Shah Nameh, a his- 
tory of the fabulous kings of Persia.) The 
great poet of the Persians, however, was Hafiz, 
a sort of union of Pindar, Anacreon, Horace 
and Burns, whose freedom, nay, audacity, of su- 
perlative, was his most remarkable characteris- 
tic. (Mr. Emerson quoted passages, verses 
and phrases from the various poems of this wri- 
ter, in the last stanza of almost every one of 
which a literary law required the insertion of 
the poet’s name; the only two known examples 
of which in English, were in Cowley’s ‘‘Home” 
and Chaucer's ‘‘Dream.”) The Persians attrib- 
uted, even to his love songs, a mystical mean- 
ing such as attaches to the ‘‘Song of Solomon” 
in the Christian church. He is supposed to ad- 
dress the soul under the guise of a phenix, or 
bird. (Amongst isolated sentences from Hafiz, 
given by Mr. Emerson, the following struck us: 
‘The earth is a host who murders his guests.” 
“It is written on the gates of heaven, ‘Woe 
unto himself to be betrayed by fate.’” Here is 
the whole—‘‘One door opens when another 
shuts.”) While the superlative in rhetoric is 
contrary to the genius of northern nations, and 
is in all respects to be avoided in speech, wri- 
ting and action, it is, at the same time, native 
and beautiful in the genius of other nations 
nearer the sun. Whilst nature loves the condi- 
tioned, and appoints us to keep within the sharp 
boundaries of form, as the ground of our strength, 
she loves also the unconditioned, and in the East 
encourages the emotions to escape into the vast 
and boundless, from all organization and per- 
sonality, and makes even ecstacy an institution. 
Meantime, nature, who loves crosses and mix- 
tures, makes these two tendencies necessary 
each to the other, and delights to reconcile each 
peculiarity by imparting the other. The North- 
ern genius finds itself stimulated and refreshed 
by the breadth and imagery of the Eastern mode 
of thinking, which goes to check the pedantry 
of our inventors and the excess of detail. No 
writing has more intellectual power to unbind 
and animate the torpid intellect than the Eastern 
muse. If it comes to the question of intellec- 
tual superiority, no question that the strength 
of that empire rules in the West; that the sons 
of the East bend the neck under the yoke of the 
more exact understanding of the north-westerly 
races. Perhaps this dominion of the positive 
degree has to proceed much further. European 
history is the age of wine; the age of water the 
simpler and sublimer condition, when the wine 
is gone and the constitution of a purer chemis- 
try can draw wine out of water, as the earth 
needs it; the age of gardens, of temperance, of 
bread-eaters and water-drinkers, of simpler and 
sincerer speech and dealing; the age of the 
users of the positive degree, is yet in its coming. 





Nilsson’s Marriage. 
-)- 
THE BRIDE, THE BRIDEGROOM, AND THE 
CEREMONY. 

The bride, in her long trailing role of white 
silk, is dressed in a manner which harmonizes 
perfectly with her fair skin and her statuesque 
form of beauty. As she stands before the priest 
with slightly bowed head and folded hands, one 
is reminded of the Ophelia of her most success- 
ful impersonation. Her complexion is of a pure, 
healthful whiteness, and though there is a tinge 
of red in the cheeks there is not enough of it to 
dispel the momentary illusion that one is gazing 
simply on a finished work of art fresh from t he 
sculptor’s hands. It is only when the head is 
raised to meet the silent greetings of friends that 
the form is seen to be distinctly a thing of life. 
The eyes are Mile. Nilsson’s distinguishing fea- 
ture. Rather deep set, but large and full of a 
clear, cold light, they seem to derive their almost 
supernatura! luster from a hidden fire which 
shines through them without displaying its 
greatest brilliancy upon their surface, and this 
imparts a certain wierd solemnity of beauty to 
her whole aspect. The solitary scrap of color 
in her dress is to be found in the wreath of or- 
ange-blossoms, one end of which droops from 
the hair and is subdued in tone by being hidden 
among the folds of her veil. Her dress is trim- 
med throughout with white lace, which follows 
the whole line of the form in front, and is again 
seen on the edges of the light sleeves which 
show off to advantage the full, round arms. In 
stature she is as tall as the bridegroom, M. 
Auguste Rouzaud, an unmistakable Frenchman 
in his olive complexion, if not a certain slim- 
ness of figure which no longer characterizes his 
countrymen. 

M. Rouzaud has the look of a Frenchman of 
breeding. There is nothing outré about him. 
He wears beard, whiskers and moustache, but 
all are trimmed with the studied carefulness of 
a man of the highest fashion, whose aim is to 





attain to a certain ‘‘impersonality” of outward 
appearance. He wears the simple morning 


costume in vogue in England on these occa- 
sions instead of the dress suits in which French- 
men go to the altar in their country. He has reg- 
ular and not unhandsome features, in which there 
is an expression of repose rather than strength. 
In age he looks a year or two under thirty. 
He has known Mile. Nilss»n since their child- 
hood, and his love for her has been the steady 
growth of years. He accompanied her there- 
fore on her late tour in America only in contin- 
uation of an intimacy long since begun and 
long extended to the two families, his aunt, 
Mrs. Richardson, having for years acted as the 
chaperone of Mile. Nilsson. M. Rouzaud had 
a moderate fortune of from 400,000 francs to 
500,000 francs, not counting his expectations. 
The grandfather of M. Rouzaud, Rouzaud of 
Contois, was a poor locksmith of Jouzac (Char- 
ente-Inferieure). His son left France at fifteen 
years of age, invited by a merchant to the Isle of 
Bourbon, who having observed his intelligence 
chose him for his clerk. Once there the clerk 
speedily distinguished himself, became a part- 
ner, then master, married a young creole, 
daughter of Admiral Bosq, and returned to 
France at the end of some years, leaving be- 
hind him a large commercial establishment, and 
taking with him his wife and children, three 
boys anda girl. It is the eldest of these chil- 
dren, Auguste, who is about to marry Mlle. 
Nilsson. ‘The two brothers, Arsene and Me- 
derir, have continued the business of their fa- 
ther. One of them manages the establishment 
in the Isle of Bourbon; the other is the repre- 
sentative and correspondent of the firm in Bor- 
deaux, and the father lives in Paris, where he 
has an office, Rue de l’Echiquier. As to the 
sister, Mile. Josephine Rouzaud, she married 
her cousin, M. Bosq. M. Auguste Rouzaud is 
the only one of the tamily who abandoned com- 
mercial pursuits, from which his artistic instincts 
estranged him. He was living alternately in 
Paris and at the chateau de la Dixmarie, his 
own property, near Jouzac, when he became 
acquainted with Mile. Nilsson and proposed 
marriage to her. 

Behind the bride and bridegroom are the 
bridesmaids, four, or rather five, in number, if a 
very beautiful child, who carries a large bou- 
quet, is to be included in the list. Two of them 
are the Misses Bentinck; another is Miss Kate 
Vivian, of Rochampton, and the fourth the 
daughter of the Princess Poniatowski. The 
little bearer of the bouquet is Mlle. de Prieton. 
The bridesmaids are dressed in sky-blue and 
coral, made up a@ la Louis Quatorze. The 
bridegroom is accompanied by his brother, and 
by the aunt previously mentioned. The bride, 
who is orphaned both of father and mother, has 
no relation whatsoever present. 

And now the dean begins the service, in a 
voice which he vainly essays to make loud 
enough to reach the outskirts of the congrega- 
tion. But,in spite of his not being gifted by 
nature with many of the graces of the elocu- 
tionist, there is a solemnity wholly independent 
of artin his repetition of the awful injunction, 
‘*As ye will answer at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment,” which prefaces the essential part of the 
ceremony. The bridegroom’s response to the 
question that immediately follows is delivered 
in a firm, quiet tone, and his manner does not 
betray the slightest trace of embarrassment. 
The bride, on the other hand, is visibly suffer- 
ing under the influence of emotions which it 
requires little short of an effort of heroism to 
suppress. Her response is low, and it is fortu- 
nate for her that it is not required to be other 
than brief. At the question, ‘‘Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” Count 
Steinbach, an attaché of the Swedish Legation, 
steps forward, acting for his ambassador, who 
had promised to officiate but was prevented 
from doing so at the eleventh hour. The hands 
were then joined for the ceremony of ‘‘giving 
troth,” and before they were loosed again.a 
long, warm pressure—not down in the marriage 
service, but none the less impressive for that— 
was visibly given and received. By this time 
the bride had recovered her self-possession, and 
she repeated the words assigned to her almost 
as firmly and clearly as the bridegroom, and 
like him without any noticeable accentuation. 

The marriage being thus completed, the dean 
moved to the altar, followed by the whole bridal 
party, and the newly-made man and wife knelt 
down, while another clergyman, aided by the 
choir, chanted the remainder of the service. 
The choir finally united their voices in a beautiful 
marriage choral, and with this and the priest’s 
blessing and homily the ceremony came to an end. 
The procession was then re-formed, and as it 
passed down the aisle the bride and bridegroom 
received the warm congratulations of their nu- 
merous friends. On making their way to their 
carriages a new ovation awaited them from a 
crowd still greater than that which had wit- 
nessed the ceremony. 

The wedding presents were unusually nu- 
merous, nearly every distinguished person in- 
vited to the ceremony having contributed to 
them. The bridesmaids and other members of 
the bridal party wore nine handsome and costly 
lockets, manufactured by one of the jewelers to 
the court. Seven of these lockets are set with 
rubies and diamonds, forming in a design of her 
own the monogram of Mlle. Nilsson. The 
same jeweler also supplied a costly necklace—a 
present to the bride—composed of three rows of 
Oriental pearls, and valued at £1,000.—(Cor. N. 
Y. World. 





MISCELLANY. 
Tuere Comes a TimeE.—(By Celia Logan. )— 
There comes a time 
When hearts no longer beat; 
For death will sudden meet 
Men in their prime; 
And widows moan: 
“God, through ways we have not known, 
Leads all His own.” 
There came a time 
When fair young Katie went, 
With pure head meekly bent, 
Without repine, 
To His angelic throne ; 
“God, through ways we have not known, 
Led her—His own.” 
Come may a time 
When o’er her virgin tomb, 
Where spring’s first flowers bloom, 
I may not weep, 
And solace keep 
From power divine, 
When years have flown; 
‘‘God, througa ways we have not known, 
Will lead His own.” 


SENSE AND SENTIMENT.—How many, adorned 
with all the rarities of intellect, have stumbled 
on the entrance into life, and have made a 
wrong choice on the very thing which was to 
determine their course forever! This is among 
the reasons, and perhaps is the principal one, 
why the wise and the happy are two distinct 
classes of men.— Pericles and Aspasta. 

It is good that children of faculty, as distin- 
guished from capacity, should not have too many 
books to read or too much of early lessoning. 
The increase of examinations in our country will 
increase its capacity and diminish its faculty. 
We shall have more compilers and reducers, 
and fewer thinkers; more modifiers and com- 
pleters, and fewer inventors. 

Whatever it be that keeps the finer faculties 
of the mind awake, wonder alive, and the inter- 
est above mere eating and drinking, money- 
making and money-saving; whatever it be that 
gives gladness, or sorrow, or hope; this, be it 
violin, pencil, pen, or, highest of all, the love 
of woman, is simply a divine gift of holy influ- 
ence for the salvation of that being to whom it 
comes, for the lifting-up of him out of the mire 
and upon the rock.— Robert Falconer. 


BeLovep. —(By Celia Thaxter. )— 

A strong, sweet tide toward the lonely shore 

Sets steadfastly, till every inlet sings, 

And to the waiting silence, blank before, 

Its deep refreshment brings. 

Through the day’s business, passing to and fro, 

Ever she grows more conscious of the charm 

That blesses wheresover she may go, 

Like some enfolding arm. 

For this dear joy all days more fair do seem, 

The night’s repose more blissful and more 
deep, 

As, pillowed on the breast of this sweet dream, 

Softly she falls asleep. 

Safe is she, lifted all earth's ills above; | 

No storm can break her calm, no power can | 


reach 

Within the charmed circle drawn by Love, 
Blest beyond thought or speech. 
O, maiden, dream thy dream! Life’s crown of 

thorns, 
Draws it not down, unseen, about thy brows? 
The glory of thy summer eves and morns 
Stern winter shall espouse. 
Within this Eden of thy sweet content 
No mortal stays—that the great gods forbid; 
But canst thou learn that in thy banishment 





A greater good lies hid? 
—Independent. 


To Test Kerosene.—How can we be posi- 
tively assured of safety in the use of kerosene? 
How can we know of the quality or character 
of the article offered us by dealers? These 
are important questions, which will naturally 
arise in the mind of the reader. We answer, 
There is positive assurance of safety, if pure, 
well-manufactured kerosene is consumed. We 
do not believe a serious accident ever occurred 
from kerosene the inflammable point of which 
was above one hundred and ten degrees F., and 
this is the legal standard. During the past 
fifteen years the writer has made a large num- 
ber of experiments upon burning fluids, and in- 
vestigated thoroughly the conditions under which 
accidents occur in their use. Personal investi- 
gation has been made of the alleged cases of ex- 
plosions, many of which have been reported, and 
therefore opinions are expressed upon the sub- 
ject with a confident feeling of their correct- 
ness. Purchases made direct of long estab- 
lished, reputable manufacturers, afford assur- 
ances of safety. But such are not readily access- 
ible, and in most cases a supply is sought from 
the nearest dealer, without any definite knowl- 
edge of the source from whence it comes, or its 
character or quality. If consimers are willing 
to be put to a little trouble, a simple experiment 
will determine the safety of the kerosene they 
purchase. 
boiling water, and into it put a common metallic 
thermometer. The temperature will run up to 
over two hundred degrees. By gradually add- 


the water to one hundred and ten degrees, and 
then pour into the bowl a spoonful of the kero- 
sene, and apply a lighted match. If it takes fire 
the article should be rejected as dangerous; if 
not it may be used with a confident feeling of its 
safety. In this experiment, which is the most 
simple that can be devised, the fire test is directly 
applied. Upon practical trials it has been found 
to afford correct results.—Dr. Nichols’s Fire- 
side Science. 


EccvesiasticaL Rome.—Rome is a city of 
loungers and idlers, because it is a city of 
churches. The ecclesiastics are the aristocracy ; 
it is true that they are held in contempt by a 
growing class among the common people, but 
they are the aristocracy for all that. LEvery- 
thing in Rome tends to concentrate the activity, 
the energy, the thought of the city on the Holy 
Mother Church; and I sometimes think that the 
contrast between the ecclesiastical splendor and 
the common poverty and decay is deliberately 
contrived, in order to enhance the magnificence, 
and so increase the power, of the ecclesiastical 
ritual. That contrast, at all events,.is very strik- 
ing, and is carried out in every detail. No pains 
or expense contributes to ornament or even to 
keep clean the city, and neither is spared to beau- 
tity the churches. In the churches benches or 
chairs of the most ordinary description serve the 
purposes of pews, or there are no pews at all, 
the worshipers, rich and poor alike, kneeling on 
the cold stone floor; but the magnificence of the 
altars and their ornaments surpasses descrip- 
tion. When off duty the priests are attired in 
very simple vestments, live in uncarpeted rooms, 
and, if we may believe all that we are told—and 
skepticism is the unpardonable sin in Rome— 
on very humble fare. Even the pope, in his pri- 
vate lite, enjoys few luxuries, not suffering fires 
to bekindled in his private apartment even in the 
coldest weather. But in the chancel, and per- 
forming the services of the church, no splendor is 
too great for the ecclesiastic who thus impresses 
upon the people the distinction between the man 
and the priest. In her commendable desire to 
make the people venerate religious institutions 
the church of Rome has succeeded in preventing 
them trom venerating anything else. Nothing 
is worth our energy or ambition but to serve God ; 
and the popular theology of the Roman Catho- 
lic church recognizes no service of God except 
the service of the church. So nothing is respec- 
table in papal estimate but that which serves the 
papacy, and nothing is done decently and in or- 
der but public worship. Every man who possess- 
es a religious spirit makes haste to enter the 
church, which has thus absorbed, but can not 
utilize, the energy of the nation. With a popu- 
lation of twenty-five millions there are two hun- 
dred thousand ecclesiastics in Italy—that is to 
say, one priest for every one hundred and twen- 
ty-five laymen, including women and children. 
I do not think any one knows how many there 
are ir. Rome itself, but it is estimated that one- 
quarter of all the Roman Catholic bishops of the 
church are resident on Italian soil. 
these men were not by nature reactionists—even 
if they were not, as many think they are, studying 
how to prevent progress and the diffusion of in- 
telligence among the common people—the very 
fact that all the intelligence, energy and culture 
represented by these two hundred thousand ec- 
clesiastics are taken from the nation, and devoted 
to services which are almost without exception 
scenic displays, would be enough to account for 
the long sleep of centuries from which Italy is 
but just rousing herself.—Lyman Abbot, in Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


Fun.—-A paper-hanger in Boston found himself, 
a few weeks ago, with a large stock of extremely 
ugly wall-paper on hand, which he despaired of 
selling. A lady came in one day, and seeing 
the large bouquets of flowers which formed the 
design of the paper, complimented him upon 
his enterprise in securing the Dolly Varden 
pattern. He took the hint, spoke of the. fash- 
ionable article to his customers, and in a few 
weeks sold every roll of it. 

To Livingstone in Africa.— 
In Afric’s wilds how sad thy lot, 
Where suns shine hot and hotter, 
Where e’en the very Hottentot 
One sees grow hot and totter! 


What though the choicest fruits be thine 
That mortal e’er set eye on— 

What though thou fare on ‘‘tenderline” 
Cut from the tender lion— 

What though the sacred river’s founts 
Prove blest hygienic fountains, 

And crystal landscapes nature mounts 
In Abyssinian mount’ins— 


Yet thou dost at the mercy lie 
Of every scribbling liar ; 
Each week some dreadful death dost die 
From correspondents dire ! 
Better the sword thy life cut short, 
Or cannon-shot cut shorter— 
Better to fall by one report 
Than by each fell reporter! 
— Harper's Magazine. 
Lieutenant Luff.— 
All you who are too fond of wine, 
Or any other stuff, 
Take warning by the dismal fate 
of one Lieutenant Luff. 
A sober man he might have been, 
Except in one regard— 
He did not like soft water, sir, 
So took to drinking hard. 
With his fol de rol di de. 
Said he, ‘‘Let others fancy slop 
And talk in praise of tea, 
But I am no Bohemian, 
So I don't like Bohea. 
If wine’s a poison, so is tea, 
Though in another shape, 
What matter whether one is killed 
By canister or grape. 
According to this kind of state 
Did he indulge his drouth, 
And, being fond of port, he made 
A port-hole of his mouth. 
A single pint he might have sipped, 
And not been out of sorts; 
In geologic phrase, the rock 
He split upon was quarts. 
Full soon the sad effects of this 
His frame began to show, 
For that old enemy, the gout, 
Had taken him in toe; 
And joined with this an evil came, 
Of quite another sort, 
For while he drank himself, his purse 
Was getting something short. 
For want of cash he soon had popped 
One-hatf that he possessed, 
And drinking showed him duplicates 
Beforehand of the rest. 
So then his creditors resolved 
To seize on his assets, 
For why? They found that his half-pay 
Did not half-pay his debts. 
But Luff contrived a novel mode 
His creditors to chouse, 
For his own execution he 
Put into his own house. 
A pistol to the muzzle charged 
He took devoid of fear; 
Said he, ‘‘This barrel is my last, 
So now for my last bier.” 
Against his lungs he aimed the slugs, 
And not against his brain, 
So he blew out his lights, and none 
Could blow them in again. 
A jury for a verdict met, 
And gave it in these terms :— 
‘(We find as how as certain slugs 





Has sent him to the worms.” 


Fill a pint bowl two-thirds full of 


ing cold water, bring down the temperature of 


Even if 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


FAMILY USE. 


50 Cents. 


30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


PARILOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, 
july6-3m 








BOSTON. 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGI:, MASS 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 

and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 
GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 
GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
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_ JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 

ae Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m augl7 








BOSTON LEAD Co. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 32, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and groun1 in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4&@-In order to protect ourselves we have sdopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

3m 


are. Se 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug3 


“FINE-ART STORE. _ 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
july27 3m 





BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 
The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 





We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS . 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
junel5 


FASHIONS.” 


ee 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


a@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER 


Vichy, 


june29 


dyspepsia 


packed. 


MINERAL WATERS, 
GERMAN AND AMERICAN. 


Seltzer, 
Apolinaris, 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STREETS. 


"AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincey 

july6é and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
Lr x 

PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
asa mild and invigorating tonic, being reeommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. 


z - For the benetit of fumilies and persons 
living at a distance itis put up in bottles and securely 


AGER BEER. 


aug3 3m 


Congress, 
Empire, 
Hathorn, 
Geyser, 
Star, 


Columbian. 
For sale by 


S. S. PIERCE, 


st 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DEALERS IN 


Hlall, Boston, 


Its purity is uni- 
It is strongly urged as a relief for 


It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 


H. & J, PRAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 





THE 


may25 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


Choice imported 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantitie 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, tine CIGARS. 


VOSE 
PIANO-FORTES 
PUREST IN TONE, 

THE MOST POWERFUL, 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. 

chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 

instalment plan, payable 

made by us is full 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 


Jas. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 


WINE DEALER. 


CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 


tf mayls 


& SONS’ 


—ARE THE— 


MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 


THE MOST DURABLE, 
Pur- 


monthly. Every pianoforte 
y warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 








Principal 


junes 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 
ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 
TREASURER in New York City. 


School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BONDS. 


and Interest collected by the STATE 


—ALSO— 


Provided for by State Taxation. 
—ALSO— 


NESOTA R. R. 


FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


BANKERS, 


90 State Street. 
tf 





Mr. N. is 


Railway 


SURPLUS 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


Rubber Belting, 


Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. 

ae These Belts are all 

NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 

be found superior to any in the market 


RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 
NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 186%, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under;-the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 


Also, House 


prepared to design and execute every de- 


Every description 
3m july6 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 

Belts, for Cotton Mills. 


Exact 
Perfectly Spliced. 
repared under MCBUR- 


CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
3m auglod 


BOSTON. 


$9,000,000. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


Distributions Annually. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CU., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFAGOTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianostoletor sold oninstallments, Smje29 








REDUCED! 


CROQUETS 


AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices! 


CLEAVELAND & LEONARD. 


55 Washington street. 
auglo ; 


66 ” 
TURKISH HAIR TONIC 
Contains many ingredients, but no one which may not 
enter into articles of daily diet with impunity. It is 
not a dye, contains no particle of lead, nitrate of sil- 
ver, or sulphur, and, though harmless for evil, is all- 
potent for good, as the GREAT HANDMAID OF Na- 
TURE inthe cure of Headache, Neuralgia. Baldness, 
Diseases of the Scalp and Falling of the Hair. It is 
an immediate remedy for Itching of the Head and 
Dandruff. It is one of the few things which can be 
used as safely as pure water, either upon the delicate 
crown of infancy or the frosty brow of age. 
C. DYER, JR., Proprietor. Sold by all first-class 
dealers. 


WEEKS & POTTER, GEN’L AGENTS, 
augl0-3m* 170 Washington Street, Boston. 


peach anaes anmerairasaoneauniseee—aiie SS 


CHOICE! : 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 

AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


PROPRIETOR. 
THE BEST 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 


We bottle all the different v wieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 


july6 tf 


their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 


than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 


from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


may25 eop 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE vo long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manutae- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 
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REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


meh2 

WILLIAM TUFTS, 

No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 3 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to rtiend, 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. may4 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 





RICHARDSON & Cos 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


_ CLOTHING, ETC. | 
BeEARY. ™ OULTON &CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


C. C. MOULTON, 
BLUE, 


C HARLES 
J 


aug3-3m 





A. W. BEARD, 
aug3 H. € E. F. MILLER. 


JVREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. H. FREELAND, 

L. L. HARDING, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, 
may4 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 
SILAS W. Loomis, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


Witt EN, BURDETT & YOUNG 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF : 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN A.S. Youna 
H. 8. Burpitt,. oe Goan” 


____ INSURANCE. © 
oe MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER 84658,000. 


61m, 
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R. P. GODDARD, 
er 
ly & 


Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


’ayments. 


1 Payment, 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments 
5 Payments. 


when insure 
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J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&c., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER, 

jJuly37 ly 








Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE ar ENDOWMENT plan. 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. ~ 

Wa. W. MoRLAnND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WRIGHT, Actuary. july6 





INSURES 
Dwelling Frouses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 


Farm P coperty, 
And all risks of the safer class of Qazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. cividend on all expiring ‘years’ ks 
and per cent. on annual risks, i : ee 
All pore omer Dated and paid. 

&@ This Company has paid over 2500.( ss 
and over $300,000 in dividends pe pcs 
of business. fifteen years ayo. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 


mays 27 State Street. 3m 

‘Ts NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire. on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, op 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeé ling 


$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores rpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 

Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra. Dyer, Addison L.Clar 

ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
J. E. PaTRIpGs, Secretary. mayé 
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